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PREFACE 


A" Indian friend of mine, a renowned scholar, once suggested 
that I write a book on modern intellectuals of Sri Lanka, 
pointing out that very little is known about them outside of Sri . 
Lanka. He drew my attention to some excellent work that had 
been done in recent times on Bengali intellectuals. I agreed with 
him about the need for a. work of that nature; at the same time, I 
realized the complexity of, and challenges posed by, such an 
undertaking. This short book should be seen as a preliminary step 
towards such an undertaking. The observations and analytical 
statements contained in the ensuing essays are tentative 
explorations across a large terrain. And here, I use the term essay 
in its original sense of being a provisional trying out of ideas. 


The objective of this book is to examine the thoughts of four 
of the most influential Sinhala cultural intellectuals in terms of 
their sustained engagement with tradition. Munidasa Cumaratunga 
(1887-1944), Martin Wickramasinghe (1891-1976), Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra (1914-1996) and Gunadasa Amarasekera (1929- ) 
have exercised a deep and profoundly significant influence on the 
thought and imagination of twentieth-century Sinhala culture. Each 
in his own distinct way, grappled with the issue of tradition, and 
how tradition could be harnessed for serious creative and 
interpretive processes. To engage with the thoughts of these four 
writers is to come to grips with an important dimension of modern 
Sinhalese culture. Edward Said once remarked that, “At bottom, 
the intellectual, in my sense of the word, is neither a pacifier nor a 
consensus-builder, but someone whose whole being is staked ona 


LS 
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critical sense, a sense of being unwilling to accept easy formulas, 
or ready-made clichés, or the smooth, ever-so-accommodating 
confirmations of what the powerful or conventional have to say, 
and what they do, Not just passively unwillingly, but actively 
willing to say so in public.” These characteristics are much in 
evidence in the four intellectuals that I examine in the following 
pages. All of them, in addition to being influential intellectuals 
were creative writers of distinction. They possessed the gift of 
critical intelligence in abundance, and lamented the loss of cultural 
anchorage and inner reference points discernible in modern society. 
They were all involved in an indefatigably resourceful quest for 
the meaning and contemporaneity of tradition. They were 
transformative intellectuals in the best sense of the term. 


All of thern, as creative writers and critical thinkers, located 
themselves in the liminal space between tradition and modernity, 
and sought to understand the predicaments of contemporary life 
and culture from that vantage point. The inter-articulation of these 
writers serves to foreground their common interests and epistemes. 
Their desire to train their critical gaze on the past, paradoxically, 
had the effect of deepening their comprehension of the present. It 
is this gain in knowledge that persuaded them to see the urgencies 
of the present through the optic of tradition. While they 
demonstrated the importance of tradition, they also wanted to 
rescue it from hardening into dogma. Walter Benjamin once 
observed, “in every era the attempt must be made anew to wrest 
tradition away from a conformism that is about to overpower it.” 
Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, Sarachchandra and Amarasekera 
would have totally approved of this desideratum. 


Munidasa Cumaratunga and Martin Wickramasinghe were 
close friends, although they differed sharply on several issues 
Martin Wickramasinghe had a profound impact on Sarachchandra’s 
thinking, and Sarachchandra played a central role in winnin 
national recognition for Wickramasinghe as a writer. Gd 
Amarasekera, initially, was a great admirer of both Wickrama 
singhe and Sarachchandra, and a complex network of irises: 
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; rs of ideas and common pathways drew them together. 
oe ly lumped together as members of the 
years, both Wickramasinghe and 
Amarasekera were critical of some aspects of Sarachchandra’s 
writings and the Peradeniya School that he was credited with 
instituting. The works of the other three were intimately known to 


each of them. 

The concept of tradition was of utmost importance to all four 
of them. They sought to problematise it and re-theorise it. Sri Lanka 
is a small country with a long cultural history, located next door to 
India which can boast of one of the greatest civilizations that has 
evolved over the centuries. This fact makes it imperative that local 
intellectuals grapple with the geo-cultural implications of this 
proximity. This proximity to India, both geographically and 
culturally, gives rise to a sense of hope as well as anxiety of 
influence. While Sarachchandra, like Coomaraswamy advocated 
the need to identify with the greater Indian cultural tradition, 
Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe and Amarasekera were much more 
cautious and circumspect. Wickramasinghe’s reservations about 
Brahmanic influences have a significant bearing on this issue. 


They were erroneous 
Peradeniya School, 1n later 


All of these intellectuals, as Auden said of Freud, are not mere 
individuals but climates of opinion; they have transformed the 
life and thought of our age in new and profound ways. They fought 
against arid professionalism and arbitrary departmentalization of 
knowledge and insisted on the untrammeled flow of ideas across 
disciplines. This is most evident in the work of Martin 
Wickramasinghe. They also struggled against habit-blindness and 


underlined the need to re-understand texts and events within newer 
cultural frames. 


This book constitutes an exercise in cultural criticism. I have 
ened an as wide as possible, and locate the work of 
interests of ihe har fee Re wuer disaour ses and theoretical 
Wa umanities and social sciences. This book consists 

e chapters. In the first chapter, I have tried to examine diverse 


ii Aa , 
pproaches to tradition in the intellectual world at large, and to 
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focus on the pioneering work of the well-known Sri Lankan born 
scholar Ananda Coomaraswamy as a way of bringing out the 
distinctiveness of the four writers | have chosen to focus on. The 
second chapter is devoted to a study of Munidasa Cumaratunga, 
his explorations into tradition, especially in the arena of philosophy 
of language and the way tradition and modernity interact within 
his long poem, Piya Samara. Martin Wickramasinghe was the 
greatest novelist and critic of his time. In my analysis of his 
encounters with tradition, I aim to investigate into the ways in 
which he sought to create a characteristically Buddhist approach 
to culture in general and literature in particular. The next chapter 
will deal with the work of Ediriweera Sarachchandra who was the 
greatest modern dramatist of the twentieth-century and a trail- 
blazer in modern Sinhala criticism. My focus in this chapter will 
be on the way he created a modern Sinhala theatre on the basis of 
tradition and his attempt to fashion a form of practical criticism 
based on a combination of traditional Indian aesthetics and modern 
English practical criticism. The last chapter is given over to a 
discussion of Gunadasa Amarasekera’s concept of tradition and 
how it is reflected in his poetry. His ideas of tradition were later 
expanded and given a political edge so as to anatomize current 
social trends, and in the process, running into fierce criticism. No 
one has a sharper sense of social dislocation than Amarasekera. 


I did not have the good fortune of meeting Munidasa 
Cumaratunga; I was too young to get to know him personally. I 
knew the other three intellectuals quite well. I was an acquaintance 
of Martin Wickramasinghe, a student of Ediriweera Sarachchandra; 
I am a friend of Gunadasa Amarasekera. Over the years, I was 
fortunate enough to discuss matters related to tradition and 
modernity in Sinhala literature and culture and kindred issues with 
the three of them. These discussions shaped my thinking in 
interesting and' productive ways; but let me hasten to add that, 
they are in no way responsible for the ideas enunciated in this 
book. I have read and re-read Ananda Coomaraswamy’s writings 
with great profit. | am always astounded by his wide-ranging 
erudition; his erudition compelled me to study his works closely, 
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although that study, occasionally, issued in dissent. At a time, when 
there is so much cultural criticism written on Sri Lanka based 
purely on the present, it is instructive to examine how five 
intellectuals explored tradition paying close attention to the past 
and the original languages with which it was connected. It is 
interesting to observe that all five of them regarded the legitimacy 
of cultural criticism as resting on the reflexive recognition of 
cultural identity. 


The translations from the original Sinhala, Pali and Sanskrit 
texts are mine. The majority of the texts referred to in this study 
have not been translated into English; hence I have retained their 
Sinhala titles. I wish to take this opportunity to thank the late A. 
K. Ramanujan, Michael Shapiro, Wimal G. Balagalle, W. S. 
Karunatilake and Sunil Sarath Perera for some valuable 
suggestions. I appreciate the help of my wife, Doreen in assisting 
with the preparation of the manuscript. I am indebted to Gevindu 
Cumaratunga for his enthusiasm about this study and for the 
numerous suggestions he made in critiquing the manuscript. In 
my judgment, he is by far the sharpest cultural critic of the rising 
generation. I wish to express my gratitude to Visidunu Publishers 
for undertaking to publish this book. 


Honolulu/ Colombo 
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he concept of tradition, like that of culture, is extremely 
Ta in that it defies simple formulation; It admits of a 
plurality of interpretations depending on one’s intellectual Van- 
tage point. It is vitally connected with such notions as modemity, 
rationality, memory, history, and ideology. A tradition allows one 
to construct a narrative of the past, the present and future on the 
basis of a certain present dealing with a certain past. The concept 
“of tradition is inextricably linked with authority and legitimacy, 
and Max Weber conceived of tradition as one of the sources of 
authority and legitimacy, the other two being charismatic and 
rational-legal resources.! The word tradition is derived from the 
Latin word ‘tradere’ meaning transfer or delivery. It entered the 
English language around the fourteenth century, and from the 
beginning carried certain religious associations. The Latin word 
‘tradere’ conveys the meanings of delivery, handing down 
knowledge, passing on a doctrine and surrender or betrayal. The 


ng down and betrayal focuses on a certain 
important duality in the denotation of tradition. 


The traditional notion of traditi 
down of ideas, objects, practices, 
generation to generation. At the sa 
reception — reception by an active 
tives of the past as well as the present. Very often, there is no 
perfect symmetry between handing down and reception; there are 


important elisions and slippages. This makes the study of tradition 
that much more challenging. 


Wa UA 
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on stresses the idea of handing 
assumptions, and values from 
me time, tradition also implies 
public alert to both the impera- 
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The concept of tradition is normally regarded as a normative 
one that seeks to enforce certain values and assumptions and modes 
of behavior. It is also, very often, regarded as a transcendental 
phenomenon in that it is seen to be endowed with certain timeless 
qualities. However, recent studies of tradition have sought to 
focus on questions of historicity, material foundation, ideology and 
hegemony. The writings of Walter Benjamin have underlined the 
importance of understanding tradition not as an ontological 
question but rather one of political endeavor.? More recent 
commentators like Terry Eagleton have remarked that tradition 
implies the practice of ceaselessly excavating, challenging, 
violating, protecting and re-inscribing the past.? The concept of 
tradition puts into play a number of binarisms such as presence 
and absence, loss and gain, bonding and bondage, handing 
down and betrayal that invite deconstructive analysis. Indeed, 

these binarisms are at the heart of many discourses and debates 
about tradition. 


The concept of tradition is normally posed in opposition to 
modernity and rationality. Although, very often, tradition and 
modernity are presented as polar opposites, recent studies in the 
humanities and social sciences have tended to strengthen the view . 
that tradition and modemity are mutually constitutive and are linked 
in complex and intimate ways. Similarly, tradition is often 
delineated as laden with superstition and pre-scientific knowledge 
and therefore opposed to rationality. However, in recent times, 
philosophers like Alasdair MacIntyre have convincingly demon- 


strated that one can understand rationality only within the context 
of a tradition.4 


. In the first part of this essay, I wish to outline taxonomy of 
approaches to tradition based on different interpretations and 
Interpreters. This taxonomy is based on my reading and under- 
standing of the available literature on the subject. They are: 

1. Transcendentalists | 
2. Creative assimilationists 
3. Marxists 
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Inventionists 
Anti-traditionalists 
Counter-traditionalists 
Non-linearists 


NAI 


Let us first consider the pervasive influence-of transcen- 
dentalists. Although traditions.grow out of specific historical 
conjunctures, by the sheer force of normativity, they assume 
certain timeless and transcendental qualities. For example, in the 
Hindu tradition, most notably the Vedas, one perceives the way 
tradition has come to attain the status of a transcendental truth. 
This is regarded as a mark of tradition in most cultures. What is 
interesting about this notion of transcendence is that very often it 
is present in the writings of anti-traditionalists such as Benjamin 
and Foucault as well. As Stephen Watson rightly remarks, “the 
concept of tradition, then, remains anomalous, one of those 
ancient but paradoxical ‘transcendentals’ that, as Heidegger or 
Foucault recognized, underwrites philosophical analysis — although 
only perhaps by betraying the nonsystematicity and historicity of 
philosophical systems. That neither Foucault nor Heidegger suffi- 
ciently emphasized the complexity of the paradox at stake, it might 
likewise be argued, and simply attests to the extent to which each 
of their thoughts continued to depend upon its reserve.”” Adomo 
too pointed to the transcendentally constitutive nature of tradition. 


Let us, next, consider what I refer to as creative assimilationsts. 
In this regard, I wish to focus on two thinkers, one a literary critic 
and the other a philosopher. T. S. Eliot, is both a well-known poet 
and critic. His pronouncements on tradition generated much 
discussion; they focus on the importance of creatively assimi- 
lating tradition. According to Eliot, “tradition is not solely, or even 
primarily, the maintenance of certain dogmatic beliefs; these 
beliefs have come to take their living form in the course of the 
formation of a tradition. What I mean by tradition involves all 
those habitual actions, habits and customs, from the most signifi- 
cant religious rites to our conventional way of greeting a stranger, 
which represents the blood kinship of the same people living in 
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the same place.”9 At the same time, Eliot cautions against clinging 
to an old tradition or seeking to re-establish one, of confusing the 
vital and inessential, the real and the sentimental. Therefore, in the 
elucidation of tradition, according to Eliot, the exercise of the 
critical faculties and diligence are of supreme importance. As he 
says, “what we can do is to use our minds, remembering that a 
tradition without intelligence is not worth having...” 


T. S. Eliot emphasises the importance of inheriting a tradition 
by conscious effort. He says that it cannot be inherited passively 
and that one has to obtain it by great labor. In his words, “it 
involves, in the first place, the historical sense, which we may call 
nearly indispensable to anyone who would continue to be a poet 
beyond his twenty fifth year; and the historical sense involves a 
perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence.” Eliot connects his vision of tradition to a theory of 
poetic creativity and impersonality. What is apparent from Eliot’s 
influential writings on tradition is that participating in a tradition, 
for him, involves a process of creative assimilation. - 


The other theorist that I wish to focus on is the German 
philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer, the star pupil of Heidegger. His 
approach to tradition arises from his notion of hermeneutics as a 
dialogical conversation. The idea of a linguistically shaped and 
tradition-influenced community is at the heart of his thinking. For 
him tradition, language and interpretation are vitally interlinked. 
In his major work, Truth and Method he brings this out forcefully. 
Tradition does not stand above a subject involved in interpreta- 
tion; it is the space that the interpreter already occupies. Tradition, 
for him, is basically linguistic in that tradition entails discovering 
a common linguistic universe. The trope of fusion of horizons is 
central to understanding Gadamer’s approach to tradition and 
understanding. It signifies the way we enter into tradition as well 
as the ways in which it transforms itself though history. Like Eliot, 
but from a different theoretical angle, Gadamer establishes the 
importance of the notion of tradition as involving a process of 
creative assimilation. While they opened up interesting spaces for 
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tion of tradition, their formulations are vitiated bya 
the exploratio m and insensitivity to internal divisions, fissures, 
political a traditions. Such recognition would demand amore 
sachet approach to the comprehension of tradition. 
co - 


in interesting affinities between Eliot and 
x n e es to tradition Gadamer fates ya 
ur understanding of a text grows out of our ees a 
sialene: in a specific historical tradition. Gadamer i Spe s yA 
lenging the earlier approaches to IE A yA sia 
unprejudiced and un-situated and urging t e za oe 
that prejudices, situatedness are what facilitates interp . . as 
rootedness in a tradition is crucial to his hermeneutics. ere on 
sees certain parallels with Eliot’s notion of tradition and creativity. 


Thirdly, I wish to focus on the Marxists and their approach to 
tradition. In a way, there is some ambivalence at the heart of Marxist 
_thinking on tradition. On the one hand, it is regarded as a part of 
the superstructure, along with law and arts, and consequently does 
not appear to be a fundamental driving force. On the other and, if 
one aims to give it a materialistic interpretation it becomes a force 
of considerable significance. As Raymond Williams observes, “the 
concept of tradition has been radically neglected in Marxist 
cultural thought. It is usually seen as at best a secondary factor, 
which may at most modify other and more decisive historical forces. 
This is not only because it is ordinarily diagnosed as superstruc- 
ture, but also because tradition has been commonly understood as 
a relatively inert, historicized, segment of a social structure; 
tradition as the surviving past. But this version f tradition is weak 
at the very point where the incorporating sense of tradition is strong; 
where it is seen in fact as an actively shaping force. For tradition is 
in practice the most evident expression of the dominant and 
hegemonic Pressures and limits. It is always more than an inert 
historicized segment; indeed it is the most powerful practical means 
of incorporation. What we have to see is not Just a tradition but a 
Selective tradition; an intentionally selective version of the shaping 
Past and a pre-shaped present, which is then powerfully operative 
In the process of social and cultural definition and identification.” 


nn 
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This guotation from Raymond Williams calls attention to the 

inherent limitations of Marxist interpretations of tradition and some 
useful ways in which the situation could be usefully corrected. As 
a literary critic, Williams always sought to interrogate inherited 
traditions and excavate the assumptions, values, ideologies and 
hegemonies that were associated with them. For example, in his 
seminal work, Culture and Society, 1780-1950, Raymond 
Williams very insightfully uncovered the ideological underpinnings 
of traditions. In his monograph, The Country and The City, 
Williams pays close attention and seeks to re-understand the 
working-class and peasant writers who had been ignored and 
various marginalized genres and styles, thereby focusing on the 
selective nature and hegemony exercised by tradition. In his 
theoretical study, Marxism and Literature, Raymond Williams 
sought to explicate the conceptual implications of tradition. His 
work, then, opened up interesting and potentially fruitful paths of 
inquiry into tradition. Despite the fact that he ignored issues of 
feminism and colonialism, his writings point to the way in which 
Marxist-inspired thought can productively engage tradition. 


The fourth category that I wish to discuss briefly is inventionists.: 
The basic idea that animates the thinkers and writers associated 
with this group is that traditions are not handed down, passed on 
from generation to generation but are inventions in 
response to current needs. The book that generated a great deal of 
discussion along these lines is The Invention of Tradition by Eric 
Hobsbawm and Terrence Ranger.' In it, they demonstrated that 
many of the public traditions in different parts of the world, far 
from originating in ancient times are in point of fact recent inven- 
tions. They point out that many of the traditions deemed historic 
are in reality creations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Hobsbawm and Ranger opened up an interesting avenue of 
inquiry that has been pursued productively by anthropologists 
working in Asia and the Pacific. 


For example, in a remarkable book titled, Manufacturing 
Confucianism, Lionel M. Jensen argues that Confucianism, as we 
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understand it today, is an invention of Jesuit priests.!! He demon- 
strates the ways in which the missionaries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries made use of certain texts associated with 
the historical ‘ru’ tradition to invent the towering historical figure 
of Confucius who is now venerated as a statesman, thinker, saint, 
prophet and sage. Similarly, various anthropologists working in 
countries of Oceania have pointed out the ways in which so called 
ancient traditions are in reality inventions of modern times. The 
work of Inventionists cleared a useful theoretical space for the 
understanding of tradition. However, they are not without their 
blind spots; there is a tendency, in some of their writings, to equate 
inventedness with insincerity and inauthenticity. This is a perilous 
elision. It is important to bear in mind the fact that invented tradi- 
tions are not inauthentic; they emerge out of certain contemporary 
necessities and are a part of the evolving dynamics of culture. Roy 
Wagner, in his book, The Invention of Culture has shown how the 
artifice of invention has come to be regarded as natural. !? 


The line of inquiry proposed by the Inventionists can lead to 
certain conceptual dilemmas. For example, following the lead of 
Hobsbawm and Ranger, two South African anthropologists, Emile 
Boonzaier and John Sharp characterize the rediscovery and public 
performance of Nama identity in the colored reserves of 
Namaqualand in the 1980s and 1990s as an instance of ‘staged 
ethnicities.’! Commenting on the fact that these performances 
disappeared following the 1988 supreme court victory which 
reinstituted communal tenure, the two anthropologists maintain 
that Nama-ness was enacted in a conscious and instrumental 
manner to fortify their claims to Nama traditional lands. They 
conclude that once they were victorious in the legal battle, the 
expressions of Nama-ness vanished. The anthropologist Steven 
Robins challenges this conclusion. He questions the concept of 
staged ethnicities by suggesting that “rather than seeing these public 
performances as fictional and instrumentalist, one ought to view 
them as acts aimed at the recuperation of Nama social memory. 
I argued that it was precisely the devastating encounters with 
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colonialism and apartheid, and the cultural hybridity, fragmentation, 
silences, and inconsistencies that these encounters produced, that 
made contemporary attempts to reclaim and re-present Nama 
identity appear to be merely fictive invention.”'4 


The next group that merits close attention is the Anti-tradition- 
alists. This includes an assorted mix of thinkers and scholars. I 
wish to focus on two of them — the German cultural critic Walter 
Benjamin and the French thinker Michel Foucault. They are two ' 
very different thinkers who pursued very different intellectual 
agendas. However, they represent interesting vantage points from 
which to understanding the arguments marshalled against tradition. 
Thinkers such as Benjamin and Foucault were anti-traditionalists 
not because they thought that tradition was a misnomer but rather 
because they saw the insidious influence an imaginary and 
putatively unitary tradition can play in human thinking. 


Walter Benjamin said that, in every era the attempt must be 
made anew to wrest tradition away from a conformism that is about 
to overpower it. He was fearful of the hegemony df history and 
tradition. Hence, it is hardly surprising that he advocated the task 
of a historical materialist as brushing “history against the grain.” 
Benjamin’s approach to a unified notion of tradition is closely 


- linked to his distrust of cohesive narratives, linear progress, and 


the importance of fragments. His writing enacts this penchant for 
fragments. Benjamin observed that, “Thinking involves not only 
the flow of thoughts, but their arrest as well. Where thinking 
suddenly stops in a configuration pregnant with tensions, it gives 
the configuration a shock, by which it crystallizes into.a monad. A 
historical materialist approaches a historical subject only where 
he encounters it as a monad. In this structure he recognizes the 
sign of a messianic cessation of happening, or, put differently, a 
revolutionary chance in the fight for the oppressed past. He takes 
cognizance of it in order to blast a specific era out of the homoge- 
neous course of history — blasting a specific life out of the era or a 
Specific work out of a lifework.’!5 This statement of Benjamin 
sums up neatly his general attitude to tradition based on history. 
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ue for a unified and cohesive tradition place sie 
_ Those who arg and effect. Benjamin had serious reservations 
emphasis on cause of causality. AS he remarked, ‘Historicis 
about the seen establishing 4 ‘causal connection between 
contents itself w1 history. But no fact that is a cause is for that 


i ents in 
WA eceeel > He was opposed to the kistonga recounting of 
essere of events “like the beads of a rosary. For him the vet 
seq 


‘Instead of seamless narratives, Benjamin 
AWA seen His theory of allegory bears this 
out. In most conceptualizations of tradition and history, they BA 
`` intimately linked to narratives of progress. Benj amin maintained 
that progress is dependent upon a notion of tume that 1s empty and 
homogeneous; according to Benjamin, tradition is not filled with 
that kind of time, but rather “time filled with the presence of the 
now.” By paying closer attention to his ideas of homogeneous an d 
empty time, dialectical images, ruins and fragments, messianic 
cessation of happenings, monadic configurations we can attain a 
deeper understanding of his approach to tradition. 


Similarly, Michel Foucault represents another formidable 
anti-traditional optic. He was a philosopher of discontinuities and 
ruptures and limits and transformations. His concept of genealogy, 
as opposed to historicism, demonstrates powerfully this approach 
to history and tradition. In The Archaeology of Knowledge, 
Foucault observes that, “the great problem presented by such 
historical analyses is not how continuities are established, how a 
single pattern is formed and preserved, how for so many different, 
successive minds there is a single horizon, what mode of action 
and what substructure is implied by the interplay of transmissions, 
resumptions, disappearances, and repetitions, how the origin may 
Wa ya sway well beyond itself to that conclusion that is never 
a problem sho longer one of tradition, of tracing time, 
ae : division, of limits; it is no longer one of lasting founda- 

> Out one of transformations that serv foundations, 
the rebuilding of foundations ”17 asad areas 
| ons. Foucault goes on to stress the 
heed for new ways of conceptualizi PROTON i 
breaks, thresholds mutati ee nem eet 
| $ ons and transformations. While creative 
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assimilationists like Gadamer wer 
unified traditions, Foucault is fore 
conflict and breaks in our underst 


€ focusing in conflict-free and 
grounding issues of Tupture and 
anding of tradition, 

Foucault was troubled by attempts of certain 
thinkers to fashion seamless and unified 
on issues of beginnings, originality, 


mainstream 
traditions so as to focus 


and individualism and so on. 


histories as problematic fictions that needed to be uncovered for 
what they are. Adopting the kind of approach advocated by Michel 
Foucault we can focus on the dominations, power plays hegemo- 
nies involved with the creation and maintenance of traditions. In 
Language, Counter-Memory, Practice he poses the following 
question and it is most apposite in this regard. “Is it not necessary 
to draw a line between those who believe that we can continue to 
situate our present discontinuities within the historical and 
transcendental tradition of the nineteenth century and those who 
are making a great effort to liberate themselves, once and for all, 
from this conceptual framework??"!8 


Next, I wish to direct attention to the work of those whom I 
refer to as counter-traditionalists. In recent times, feminists as well 
as various ethnic minorities have insisted on the need to fashion 
counter-traditions so as to expose the hegemonic power of main- 
stream traditions and focus on the question of agency related to 
women and minorities. As a consequence, counter-traditions have 
been delineated in diverse fields. For example, in the domain of 
creative literature in the United States, we see how the works of 
James Baldwin, Ralph Ellison, Tony Morrison, Maxine Hong 
Kingston, Leslie Silko etc are being reshaped into a counter- 
tradition. The point about counter-traditions is that they are a means 
of replacing one set of writers with another, and not a fundamental 
questioning of the ontology and raison d’etre of traditions. When 
we discuss the issue of counter-traditions it is important to bear in 
mind the point that they are not necessarily a modem creation. In 
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most ancient cultures of the world, we see the operation of counter- 
traditions. The Indian cultural critic Ashis Nandy makes the point 
that from very early times, there were counter-traditions in 
India that offered alternate visions and worldviews and valoriza- 
tions. For example, he refers to the different versions of the 
Ramayana that exist in India as a way of pointing out the interplay 
of counter-traditions.!” 


Finally, we have the Non-linearists. They did not believe in the 
linear progression of tradition. Even in the case of Inventionists 
like Hobbsbawm who saw tradition as a modern invention, the 
path of linearlity was clearly visible; the only difference was 
the traffic was in the other way, from the present to the past. 
Historians such as the German scholar Reinhart Koselleck and the 
anthropologist Talal Asad sought to challenge this linear view of 
tradition and institute a more complex understanding of it. 


For Non-linearists such as Koselleck and Asad, it is important 

to understand the complex temporality involved in tradition. 
Tradition should not be understood or interpreted as the handing 
down of static body of knowledge and values over homogeneous 
time; it is far more complex than this. The temporal structure of 
tradition has to be explored very carefully, and this is an under- 
taking that has been ignored by many of the theorists of tradition. 
As Talal Asad insightfully points out, “we make false assumptions 
when we suppose that the present is more a fleeting moment in a 
historical ideology connecting past to future. In tradition the 
‘present’ is always at the center if we attend to the way time present 
is separated from but also included within events and epochs, the 
way time past is authoritatively constitutes present practices, and 
past (by re-iteraring, re-interpreting, and re-connecting textualized 
memory and memorialized history), we move towards a richer 
understanding of tradition’s temporality.”*° The writings 
of Reinhart, in particular, Futures Past: On the Semantics of 
Historical Time ?! and The Practice of Conceptual History,” 
enable us to understand better the complex temporality that 
characterizes the ontology of tradition. What Koselleck points out 
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is that the distinctive temporality inscribed in tradition differs 
significantly from time inscribed in nature. It occupies different 
levels and is marked by different velocities. Moreover, this 
temporality offers a space in which historical events occur as well 
as functioning as a formative influence in the shaping of social 
reality. Such an understanding of the complex temporality inscribed 
in tradition will go a long way in clarifying the nature and signifi- 
cance of tradition. The work of Koselleck further enriches the 
concept of tradition by uncovering the gap between historical 
reality and the language deployed to represent it. He compels us to 
appreciate the fact that historical descriptions are discursive 
constructions of what happened in the past and not a mere presen- 
tation of the facts of the past in a modern idiom. In other words, he 
draws attention to the constitutive role of language in the discur- 
sive production of tradition. The Non-linearists, then, foreground 
two very important dimensions of tradition that are frequently 
ignored or downplayed — the complex temporality inscribed in 
language and the constitutive role of language. 


II 


It is against this map of approaches to tradition that I wish to 
focus on the vision of Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy — one of 
the greatest Sn Lankan-born scholars. He won great international 
fame, excelling in a number of diverse fields such as geology, art 
history, metaphysics, aesthetics and religion. He was a polymath 
and a polyglot. When we seek to understand the approaches to 
tradition of leading Sri Lankan cultural intellectuals, the writings 
of Coomaraswamy provide us with an important point of depar- 
ture. His books such as, Medieval Sinhalese Art, The Indian 
Craftsman, Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian 
Theory of Government, The Transformation of Nature in Art, Why 
Exhibit Works of Art, as well as hundreds of essays and articles 
testify to his erudition and commitment to his chosen perspectives. 
He was a pioneer in gaining recognition for Indian art and a formi- 
dable authority in this field. He possessed an equally remarkable 
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djed when he was not quite two years old, and his oes took him 
to England, where he had his early education as well as university 
education. After his studies in geology at the University of 
London, he returned to Sri Lanka to survey its mineral resources, 
This research resulted in a D.Sc. granted by the University of 
London. While in Sri Lanka, he traveled extensively through the 
country, and these travels had a profound impact on him. He 
began to realize with increasing sadness how the traditional 
culture of the island was being rapidly eroded under the onslaught 
of Western civilization. This feeling resulted in his spearheading a 

nationalist revivalist movement much in the manner of that taking 
place in India except that it was less political in intention. He was 
attracted more and more by local arts and crafts. Earlier, he had 
been influenced by the thinking of William Morris, and this was 
evident in his deep interest in folk arts and crafts. Coomaraswamy 

“began to move away from geology to art and art history. 
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Coomaraswamy was attracted to India and its culture and made 
lasting friendships with luminaries like Rabindranath Tagore. He 
spent several years in India, collecting works of art and being an 
active member of the revivalist movement. This is not to 
suggest that he agreed with everything that was done in the name 
of Indian revivalism. He abhorred political violence, and sought 
to infuse the movement with spiritual and artistic values. As Roger 
Lipsey says, “Coomaraswamy settled in Boston and became a great 
= historian -not merely a lucky and tasteful one, such as he ha 
ia oe years he outgrew the nineteenth centuly, 
af a e = art historiography and forged the sturdy series 
h d ee and catalogues that made him still a princiP 
scholarshin "2 yo ledged founding father of this branch ° 

Pp. “ He died on September 5, 1952. 
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Coomaraswamy's work is pivotally concerned with the idea of 
tradition. Earlier on, I alluded to those who advocate a transcen- 
dental approach to tradition. Coomaraswamy certainly 
belonged to that category. For him tradition exercised a timeless 
and normative influence. At a time when the concept of tradition 
was tinged with negative connotations, he sought to make it a 
positive, highly valorized and pedagogically guiding notion. One 
of Coomaraswamy’s greatest achievements was to win recogni- 
tion for the richness and strength and vitality of Indian cultural 
traditions. In 1835 Lord Macaulay made a statement to the effect 
that, “I have no knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic. But I have 
done what I could to take the oriental learning at the valuation of 
orientalists themselves, I have never found one amongst them 
who could deny that a single shelf of a good European library was 
worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia.””4 At a time 
when these sentiments were exercising a powerful influence on 
the thought and imagination of elites in India, both foreign and 
local, Coomaraswamy displayed in his writings the plenitude 
and vibrancy of the classical Indian cultural tradition in no unmis- 
takable terms. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy’s attitude to tradition has to be. 
understood in terms of his deep interest in aesthetics, nationalism 
and spirituality. For him, they were inextricably linked and 
presented a representational space of supreme importance. His 
attraction to tradition went hand in hand with a strong antipathy to 
modernization and industrialization: He saw modernization asa 
negative force that sapped the vitality of traditional arts and crafts 
and the social order. One discerns, in his corpus of writings certain 
nostalgia for the medieval period. For example, the essence of his 
book Medieval Sinhalese Art, which was inspired by the British 
cultural critic, William Morris, was to demonstrate the power and 
richness and ideality of the medieval rural culture and how it was 
sustained by a benevolent religious and royal patronage. He saw a 
vital link between art, everydayness and religiosity that he found 
absent in modern civilizations. His appreciation for tradition was 
inspired by the nostalgia for medieval times. In his books such as 
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Essays in National Idealism?’ and Art and Swadeshi,*® one 
perceives his privileging of the conjunctures of art, nationalism 
and spirituality as a vitally important phenomenon that we need to. 
pay close attention to. In his intellectual forays into tradition, it 
was the classical Indian tradition that had the deepest and most 
profound impact on his imagination. He saw the classical Indian 
tradition as a universalizable norm. In his writings on arts and crafts, 
the pervasive power of the Indian tradition that he so ardently 
espoused is clearly in evidence. For example, when he analyses 
Rajput paintings — a rich segment of Indian culture — he talks of 
the Hindu and Mughal paintings; the former represented a 
religious form of representation that continued the classical 
Indian tradition and the latter a secularized and less authentic form 
of expression. 


For Coomaraswamy, tradition embodied unchanging and 
universal truths. Hence it was endowed with a spiritual aura. He 
remarked that, “There is only one mythology, one iconography, 
and one truth, that of an uncreated wisdom that has been handed 
down from time immemorial.”*’ He spoke of the ‘ gospel of 
tradition’. In his discussions of tradition, he drew a sharp line of 
demarcation between tradition and modernity; they were indeed 
polar opposites. He was of the opinion that traditions grew out of 
deep understandings of the nature of spirituality and its impact on 
human beings, whereas modemity signified a kind of amnesia of 
spiritual understanding and truth. Hence, in the hands of Ananda 
Coomaraswamy the concept of tradition assumed a dogmatic 
rigidity. When he talked of tradition, traditional arts and crafts and 
so on, he always counter-posed it with Westernization and indus- 
trialization. In works such as, Borrowed Plumes, he warned Sri 
Lankans against mindless and unthinking imitation of western 
forms of thought, imagination and dress. For him, the most 
devastating impact of colonial rule was to be seen in the arena of 
arts and crafts — traditional arts and crafts were wilting under the 
relentless influence of colonialism and Western culture. 


Coomaraswamy always juxtaposed tradition and modemity as 
unambiguous opposites. At a superficial level, it might appear that 
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the tradition/modemity dichotomy was a simple binarism. However, 
the situation is more complex. He was a product of modern 
Western education and modern scientific thinking; he was deeply 
familiar with modern intellectual trends. Hence his positive 
valorization of tradition arose out of a deep immersion in 
modernity itself. Furthermore, his attempt to resuscitate tradition 
was motivated not by a desire to seek refuge in a remote past 
uncontaminated by modernity but to redress what he perceived to 
be obvious deficiencies and weaknesses in modernity itself. There- 
fore, Coomaraswamy’s glorification of tradition has to be under- 
stood in terms of his desire to strengthen and fortify modernity. 


Earlier on in this essay, I referred to those who take tradition to 
be occupying a transcendental space. Ananda Coomaraswamy 
certainly belongs to this category. His understanding of tradition 
is informed by his espousal of perennial philosophy or philosiphia 
perennis. Here he came under the influence of Rene Guenon. Roger 
Lipsey says that, “because it permits a thoroughgoing interest in 
every mode of traditional thought but requires no particular 
adherence to any one, the idea of a perennial philosophy or 
metaphysic is characteristically modern.”?8 It implies a new 
approach to the whole question of religious belief and practice, as 
well as to the literature and art that expresses and supports 
religions, an approach that asks the mind to attune itself to | 
underlying principles. For Coomaraswamy, the philosophia 
perennis allowed to him recognize the indivisibility of art into 
separate categories such as beautiful, useful and spiritual. As he 
forcefully questioned, “Do you begin to see now what I mean by 
saying that works of art consistent with the philosophia perennis 
cannot be divided into the categories of the utilitarian and the 
spiritual, but pertain to both worlds, functional and significant, 
physical and metaphysical.”2° 


Asan art critic, Coomaraswamy devalued individuality; he was 
adamantly opposed to the glorification of individual genius, which 
he saw as a product of modernist misplaced thinking. For him, the 
individual is moulded by tradition; indeed, it is the tradition that 
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which he can distinguish the individual fancy of a literateur from 
the knowing use of traditional formulae by a learned singer.” 
‘Tradition was, in the eyes of Coomaraswamy, a formidable 
bulwark against the harmful influences of modernity and industri- 
alism. Here, we see the influence of thinkers such as John Ruskin 
and William Morris. He saw them as unqualified dangers that have 
to be exposed for what they are. He was greatly distressed by the 
way Indian artists were moving away from tradition and 
embracing modernity. He raised the question whether “it would 
not be wiser to accelerate the process of destruction than to 
attempt to preserve the broken fragments of the great tradition.”” 
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glorifies tradition he is also glorifying that community of artists, 
patrons and consumers who provided the suitable environment and 
impetus for the growth of arts. 


Coomaraswamy has repeatedly demonstrated the centrality of 
philosophy for Indian artistic traditions which he valued so greatly. 
He said that the Indian mind differs significantly from the average 
mind of modern Europe in its appreciation of the value of 
philosophy. He observed that, “in Europe.and America the study 
of philosophy is regarded as an end itself, and as such it seems of 
but little importance to the ordinary man. In India, on the contrary, 
philosophy is not regarded primarily as a mental gymnastic, but 
rather, and with deep religious conviction, as our salvation (moksha) 
from the ignorance (avidya) which forever hides from our eyes the 
vision of reality. Philosophy is the key to the map of life, by which 
are set forth the meaning of life and the means of attaining its goal. 
It is no wonder, then, that the Indians have pursued the study of 
philosophy with enthusiasm, for these are matters that concern 
all.”3? In Coomaraswamy’s view, the Indian tradition, which he 


always held up as the privileged norm, placed great emphasis on 
philosophical understanding. 


I stated earlier that Ananda Coomaraswamy thought of art as 
an instrument through which tradition is expressed. This phenom- 
enon has great religious implications. He remarked that, “the 
anonymity of the artist belongs to a type of culture dominated by 
the longing to be liberated from oneself. All the force of this 
philosophy is directed against the delusion ‘I am the doer’. ‘T am 
not in fact the doer, but the instrument; human individuality is not 
an end but only a means. The supreme achievement of individual 
consciousness is to lose or find (both words mean the same) itself 
in what is both its first beginning and its last end...°33 In his 
thinking, the de-personalization of the artists, the power of 
tradition and the pervasive presence of philosophical thinking and 
religious valuations are inseparably linked. Religion plays a 
crucial role in traditional practices and conceptualizations. 
Coomaraswamy makes the observation that, “the Indian actor 
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prepares for his performance by prayer. The Indian architect is 
often spoken of as visiting heaven and there making notes of the 
prevailing forms of architecture, which he imitates here below. All 
traditional architecture, in fact, follows a cosmic pattern.”34 


Coomaraswamy’s abiding faith in the efficacy of tradition is 
reflected in the way that he valorized the idea ‘shruti’, the impor- 
tance of what is heard as articulated in and through tradition. He 
said that, “when, however, we consider the Indian way of 
regarding the Vedas as a whole, we shall find implicit in the word 
‘shruti’ a very important doctrine; that the Veda is eternal, the 
sacred books are its temporal expression, they have been ‘heard’.” 
Here, he stresses the significance of tradition, canonicity and the 
sacred power of the heard word. However, he goes to qualify this 
statement by pointing out that, “this is not a theory of ‘revelation’ 
in the ordinary sense, since the audition depends on the qualifica- 
tion of the hearer, not on the will and active manifestation of a 
god. But it is on all fours with the later Hindu view which treats 
the practice of art as a form of yoga, and identifies aesthetic 
emotion with that felt when the self perceives self.”35 His appre- 
ciation of and the approach to tradition is guided by the syntax and 
lexicon of spirituality. . 


So far, I have discussed what I take to be are some of the 
dominant features of Ananda Coomaraswamy’s understanding of 
tradition. At a time when Indian traditions of art and culture and 
learning were de-valorized, primarily due to the pressures of 
colonialism, he sought to remedy the situation by explaining the 
distinctiveness and significance of tradition. As I pointed out 
earlier, although he did not devote a single essay to discussing the 
concept of tradition, it pervades his corpus of writing, particularly 
the works of the later stage of his life, and assumes the status of a 
central and organizing topos. Coomaraswamy’s approach to 
tradition falls broadly within the category of Transcendentalists 
that I discussed in the first half of this essay. Interesting as his 
approach to tradition is, it is not without its faults and weaknesses. 
It is to these that I wish to tum my attention now. 
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In the vocabulary of modern cultural criticism, Coomara- 
swamy’s attitude to tradition can be characterized as essentialistic. 
What this signifies is that fact that the given interpreter is focusing 
on timeless essences rather than historical and contingent factors 
that focus on differences and multiplicities within. This valoriza- 
tion of a timeless essence goes hand in hand with a sense of 

transcendental humanism that one discerns in his writings. Ideas 
of change, internal difference, conflicts, fault lines that contempo- 
rary cultural critics regard as important elements of a tradition do 
not enter into Coomaraswamy’s equations. He foregrounds a 
unified, conflict free, transcendental tradition that embodies truth. 
It is ironical that he explores historical periods — classical India, 
medieval Europe etc. — to come up with trans-historical formula- 
tions that pay scant attention to questions of discursive formations 
of tradition. 


This essentialistic attitude to tradition is interconnected with 
his views on culture. Contemporary analysts of culture would 
argue that culture is not unitary and stable and static and that it is 
characterized by plurality, instability and change. It Signifies a 
terrain of contestation where meanings are made and unmade. Far 
from being monological, culture is diverse, pluralistic and many- 
sided. Coomaraswamy would reject this view of culture. For him 
it is the shared mode of feeling and understanding that leads to a 
unified view of the world. This static notion of culture as occupying 
a conflict-free terrain is inseparably linked to the essentialistic 
attitude to. tradition that I alluded to earlier. Clearly, these are 
deficiencies in Coomaraswamy’s approach to tradition. 


One can divide those who valorize tradition into two broad 
groups — celebratory traditionalists and critical traditionalists. The 
first see tradition as a positive and constructive force that should 
be preseryed and galvanized for contemporary purposes. It should 
be a beacon of light guiding modern life ways. Critical tradi- 
tionalists, on the other hand, while appreciating the value and 
importance of tradition are also unafraid to train a critical gaze 
upon it. Ananada Coomraswamy clearly belongs to the first group. 
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differentiated from the point of view of 
man-made suffering. His defense of the charming theory of sati, 

for example, never takes account of its victims, the women who 

often died without the benefit of the theory....such traditionalism 

reactively demystifies modernity to re-mystify traditions....likewise, 
one may concur with Coomaraswamy that the untouchable in 
traditional India were better off than the proletariat in the industri- 
alized societies. But this would be an empty statement to those 
victimized by the caste system today. When many untouchables 
opt for proletarianization in contemporary India, is their choice 
merely a function of a faulty self-knowledge....1 am afraid 
Coomaraswamy’s traditionalism, despite being holistic by design, 
does not allow a creative use of modernity within tradition.” 
According to Nandy, Rabindranath Tagore represents a good 
example of an intellectual who was able to allow the creative use 
of modernity in tradition; in other words, he is a Critical tradition- 
alist. Nandy values Tagore’s novel Gora as exemplifying “another 
kind of tradition which is reflective as well as self-critical, 
which does not reject or bypass the experience of modernity but 
encapsulates or digests it.”37 


It is indeed true that Ananda Coomaraswamy was fiercely 
anti-colonial in outlook and sought to resuscitate traditional 
cultures in India and Sri Lanka challenging the hegemony of 
colonialist thinking. As I stated earlier, at a time when traditional 
cultures of India and Sri Lanka were being callously de-valued, he 
pa out their worth. Despite this, however, theré is a certain 
: rae Por aa pattern of thinking. It is not an Orientalism 
distorted wan res Said portrayed — a way of producing 
cala e ge and representations of the Orient so as 10 

onial rule.” In the case of thinkers such as Coomaraswamy 
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and E. B. Havell, who glorified Indian art and Indian traditions in 
contradistinction to modern Western traditions, there is a tinge of 
Orientalism in that the inescapable and pervasive point of refer- 
ence is still the West. Indian art is explained in opposition to this 
reference point. Not only were they influenced by Western thou ght 
but the very. fact that Coomaraswamy and Havell sought to tum 
traditional Indian culture into a glorified and timeless entity 
reflects a kind of orientalism. In other words, Coomaraswamy’s 
epistemology betrays a kind of orientalist leaning. A highly 
respected Indian art historian like Partha Mitter, who greatly 
admires works of Coomaraswamy, makes the point that however 
substantial and cogent Coomaraswamy’s interpretations of South 
Asian art may have been, they did not really bring us any closer to 
the understanding of South Asian art. The reason for this is that in 
the final analysis, he, too, fell back upon European standards of 
evaluating South Asian art, a problem that beset his predecessors.?? 
This is partly the result of the fact that he was shaped by the 
British education system and that he lived outside Asia for the 
most part of his life. Moreover, most of his writings are in English. 


I have chosen to discuss Ananda Coomaraswamy’s understand- 
ing of tradition because it provides us with a useful background 
against which the work of the four Sinhala cultural intellectuals 
that I wish to examine can be measured. They all admired the 
writings of Coomaraswamy, and the bold path that he took. At the 
same time, it has to be recognized that they were different in that 
all four of them lived their entire life (in the case of two of them 
except for a few years) in Sri Lanka, and wrote in Sinhala. This 
situatedness in land and language makes for an important 
difference in their understanding and delineation of tradition. 
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MUuNIDASA CUMARATUNGA: 
TRADITION, IDENTITY AND MEMORY 


unidasa Cumaratunga (1887-1944) was an outstanding 
M scholar of Sinhala, who displayed an independence of mind 
and originality of thinking that was of an exceptionally high order. 
He had a profound influence on the thought and imagination of his 
times. He became a cultural icon who wielded, and continues to 
wield, unchallenged cultural authority among large sections of the 
indigenous intelligentsia. He was a towering figure in the cultural 


` landscape of the country that inspired many, and infuriated some. 


As with most influential thinkers, one has to understand the 
significance of his achievements in terms of the specificities of the 
period in which he lived, and at the same time, the period in which 
he lived can be most profitably understood with reference to his 
life and work. 


Munidasa Cumaratunga was a distinguished scholar who excelled 
in the areas of grammar and the study of language, contributing 
significantly to the growth and systematization of these fields. He 
was the editor of a number of important classical texts. In addition, he 
was an extremely gifted creative writer as is evidenced by such 
works as the Piya Samara and verses and stories for children. He 
was committed to pedagogy and re-thinking of the curriculum and 
styles of classroom teaching. Cumaratunga was unafraid to articulate 
his views and deeply held convictions courageously and forcefully, 
often generating debate and controversy, which in the long run, 
turned out to be helpful in advancing the causes he championed 


There is a fairly widespread, although mistaken, notion that 


Munidasa Cumaratunga was an implacable traditionalist, and that 
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he turned his face towards the past and refused to recognize the 
present. Nothing could be farther from the truth. He was greatly 
interested in modemity and innovation. As he repeatedly pointed 
out in his poetry, a nation that fails to think in new and innovative 
ways is condemned to servility and sterility. In his preface to the 
Vyakarana Vivaranaya, he makes the following comment. “The 
Sinhala people, under the mistaken belief that they are embracing 
a supreme virtue, seem to cling to a vice. That is, the propensity to 
honour an ancient viewpoint whether it is accurate or not. It is an 
insult to humanity to regard the ancientness as the sole criterion 
for honour. A virtue, even though it is modem, is a virtue. A vice, 
even if it is ancient, is a vice.”! Such statements clearly contradict 
the view that Munidasa Cumaratunga was mired in the past and 
that he did not approve of innovation. 


The fact that Cumaratunga was not in any sense a traditionalist 
is borne out by his attitude to the highly revered classical poem — 
Reverend Totagamuve Sri Rahula’s Kavyashekaraya. Cumaratunga 
criticized the Reverend Sri Rahula for being a plagiarist; he pointed 
out how in his magnum opus, the Kavyashekharaya, the Reverend 
Rahula had plagiarized certain verses, in fact bodily lifted, from 
famous Sanskrit literary works. The Reverend Rahula was 
valorized as one of the greatest poets in the language. and under- 
standably enough, Cumaratunga’s devastating critique generated 
much debate and polemic leading to the famous ‘kukavi vadaya’ in 
which some of the leading intellectuals situated themselves on 
either side of the argument and debated vociferously the 
originality of the author of the Kavyashekharaya. The kind of © 
critical climate generated by this debate enabled critics like 
Martin Wickramasinghe later to examine critically the character 


of Guttila in the Guttila Kavyaya and point out its supreme 
literary value. 


It was his considered judgment that language is the identifying 
attribute of human beings and an inescapable pre-condition for 
social existence. It constitutes a vital point of entry into history 
and tradition of a country and offers a useful social cartography to 
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make sense of one’s life and the world we inhabit. He would have 

agreed with the following observation of Hans-Georg Gadamer. 

“Language is not just one of man’s possessions in the world, but 

on it depend the fact that man has a world at all. For man the world 

exists as world in a way that no other being in the world experi- 

ences.” As one investigates into the writings of Cumaratunga on 
language, one realizes that he had a specific philosophy of 
language and it guided his explorations into this subject. As I stated 
earlier, Munidasa Cumaratunga was an audacious and insightful 
systematizer of the Sinhala language. His three books, Sidat 
Sangara Vivaranaya (1935), Kriya Vivaranaya (1936) and 
Vyakarana Vivaranaya (1938) are extremely important in compel- 
ling us to think afresh the structure of the Sinhala language and its 
distinctiveness. The first is a critique of the Sinhala grammar 
composed in verse in the thirteenth century. It was held in the highest 
esteem by Sinhala scholars at the time and was regarded as 
beyond criticism. W. F. Gunawardena and Munidasa Cumaratunga 
were bold enough to point out its deficiencies. In his preface to it, 
Cumaratunga makes the following observation. “Sidat Sangarava 
is old, it was written by an eminent person; we learned our grammar 
from it. Some seem to think that to point out deficiencies in it is an 
act of betrayal. For those who believe that Sidath Sangarava is 


‘faultless, the last word on the science of grammar would find this 


interpretation unpalatable.”? That Munidasa Cumaratunga was 
unafraid to challenge this grammar which held sway for nearly 
seven centuries speaks to his fierce independence of thought and 
self-confidence in what he undertook to do. This is not to say, that 
like W. F. Gunawardena, he dismissed the Sidat Sangarava 
completely as irrelevant to modem preoccupations. On the contrary 
he recognized its importance and contemporary relevance. In his 
preface to his critique, he said that there are instances in the book 
which merit criticism, and others which invite praise, and that one 


can, up to a point, reconstruct a useful Sinhala grammar on the 
basis of its formulations. 


From a contemporary viewpoint, the three interpretive texts 
that I referred to earlier — Sidath Sangara Vivaranaya, Kriya 
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Vivaranaya and Vyakarana Vivaranaya — are important in that they 
display a refreshingly modern attitude to the analysis of language 
and grammar. Like modern structuralists such as Leonard 
Bloomfield and Ferdinand de Saussure, Cumaratunga was 
concerned with the structure of language more than etymology, as 
was the preference at the time. He also recognized the need to 
examine colloquial speech, which is a very important step, given 
the predilections of the time. However, he did not move far enough 
in the incorporation of the contemporary colloquial idiom in his 
interpretations. Like many modern linguists, he played great 
emphasis on syntax and syntactic analysis. It is also important to 
note that Munidasa Cumaratunga consistently emphasized the need 
to formulate a grammar based on the réalities of the Sinhala 
language and not on the basis of what was available in Sanskrit or 
Pali or European languages. As he rightly remarked, “There could 
be so many other great languages in the world. Their grammars 
could be blemishless. In uncovering the grammar of the Sinhala 
language, it isn’t any of these languages that we should focus on. 
Grammar is the law of language. The grammar of each language is 
determined by the usages of each language.”* Here, Cumaratunga 
is seeking to underline a very important desideratum — each ` 
language possesses a specific structure and one has to uncover it if 
one is to attain a deep understanding of that language; in doing so 
one has to pay very close attention to the specific usages charac- 
teristic of that language. These sentiments, it must be noted, 
accord well with the explications of modern Western linguists. 


When it came to grammar, Munidasa Cumaratunga had a 
penetrating mind, the kind of which we have not seen before or 
since. For example in his study of the Sinhala verbs and how they 
are declined, he pointed out convincingly that the verb stems can 
be usefully divided into six different categories - ‘bala’, ‘bama’ 
‘bana’, ‘pihita’, ‘rak’, ‘bas’. Formulations such as these, which 
bear ample testimony to his probing intelligence, had a great 
impact on activities ranging from writing of grammar to editing of 
classical texts and teaching in the classroom. His studies in areas 
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morphology and syntax compelled Students 


logy, | i 
such as phonology: Sinhala language to re-think its structure and 


and scholars of the 
functionality. 
In terms of the central focus of this essay, Munidasa Cumara. 
tunga saw tradition as a way of establishing linguistic identity, He 
was keen to fashion a grammar based on the structure of the 
Sinhalese language and not on the kind of grammars that had been 
created for other languages. On numerous occasions he stressed 
this point, reminding us how deeply he felt about this matter. These | 
are a few telling examples. “Many Sinhala grammarians in order | 
to fashion a grammar for our language made use of grammars 
created for other languages as a standard. The standard they adopted 
was Pali Sanskrit grammar. As they sought to conform to that 
yardstick, these grammars served to conceal the situation with 
Sinhala. Sidath Sangarava as well as other works that followed 
manifests this clearly.” 


“Here we made our language the standard... If there is a 
definite format in Sinhala, then whether it is present or absent in 
other important languages is no cause for hesitation. We see the 
format inherited by the Sinhala language as being superior how 
ever; for that reason we did not ignore those instances in foreign ` 
languages where affinities were to be detected.’ 


“When we drew on classical and modern usage. we did not 
` 8 ? 


hesitate to display the existing characteristics ignoring what other | 
grammarians have asserted”? 


Such statements clearly establish the fact that Cumaratunga was 
desirous of creating a grammar based on the structure and traits 
immanent in the Sinhala language, not being unduly influenced 
P the formulations of grammarians who have supplied grammars 
> dena Cumaratunga studied deeply the structure 0 
gramm a anguage and its inherited features and fashioned 4 
ar accordingly. His affiliation to tradition is inseparaby 


linked to his ambit; . 
ed to his ambition to establish the uniqueness of Sinhala. At am 
nd unwarranted assumpt!0™ 


this desire led to certain pitfalls a 
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however, by and large, his attempt was successful and deserves 
careful study. This aim of Cumaratunga to draw on the resources 
of the language also resulted in creating new words to meet contem- 
porary needs on the basis of available terms. The following, which 
are in common currency today, are creations of his. Rajaya (state), 
kamituva (committee), sarasaviya (university), veluma (volume), 
hediya (nurse), paramanuva (atom), pasu vadana (epilogue), bati 
geeya (carol), basaya (bus), karaya (car), papadiya (bicycle), mudal 
anavuma (money order), tapal anavuma (postal order), viduhala 
(college), yatagiyava (past), samuluva (conference) and paharuva 
(press). This is, of course, not to suggest that he did not borrow 
and adapt Sanskrit words; he did so, whenever it suited his 
purposes. The important point I wish to make here is that 
Cumaratunga sought to preserve the identity of the language by 
innovation. For him, preservation and innovation had an interesting 
dialectical relationship. 


Munidasa Cumaratunga’s response to the Sinhalese Grammar 
published by the eminent German scholar Wilhelm Geiger is 
equally reflective of his views on the Sinhala language. He 
published a series of thirteen articles in the journal Subasa’ 
pointing out the errors in Geiger’s work. Two of the points he makes 
are that Geiger fails to recognize the power of Sinhala as a living 
language and its unique structure which is different from Sanskrit 
_ or Pali. (These essays were published as a book in 2001). His 
criticisms of the thirteenth century Sinhala grammar, the Sidath _ 
Sangarava on the one hand, and his criticisms of Sinhalese 
Grammar published by Wilhelm Geiger in the early decades of 
the twentieth century on the other, spring from the same vision nor 
the Sinhala language. 


Munidasa Cumaratunga’s writings on the Sinhala language and 
its grammar fore-ground a significant point that bears on the 
concept of tradition, namely, his severe criticism of the tendency among 
Europeans as well as local intellectuals to examine the Sinhala 
cultural tradition through a Western lens. He was greatly perturbed 
by the ever present phenomenon of making use of Western models 
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to understand and assess local cultural phenomena. At the same 
time, he was extremely critical of the efforts to tum unnecessarily 
towards the Sanskrit tradition. He made the argument very 
forcefully that each tradition has to be evaluated and judged in its 
own terms. It 1s of the utmost importance, according to 
Cumaratunga, to get to know the shared values, presuppositions, 
rationalities and cultural logics associated with any given 
tradition. Rather than inflating the Western experience into a 
universal norm, he urged the importance of recognizing the 
intellectual autonomy of each tradition. This was the burden of his 
criticisms against the Sidath Sangarava and Geiger’s grammar. If 
one wishes to obtain intellectual support from Western philoso- 
phers for the line of thinking pursued by Cumaratunga, one can do 
no better than invoke the name of Kant. The notion of ‘maturity’ 
articulated by Kant can be of great value in this regard. By 
maturity he referred to the capacity to depend on one’s own 
rationality rather than being swayed by the authority of someone 
outside. Interestingly, Michel Foucault regarded this Kantian 
notion of maturity as being important for his own investigations.® 


There is another aspect of Cumaratunga’s conceptualization of 
tradition that invites closer attention. He felt that it was only in 
healthy debate that the traditionality of tradition could be usefully 
fore-grounded. Alasdair Macintyre once observed that, “To those 
who inhabit a social and intellectual tradition in good working 
order the facts of tradition, which are the presuppositions of their 
activities and enquiries, may well remain just that, unarticulated 
presuppositions which are never themselves the objects of atten- 
tion and enquiry.” Here we observe a paradox; the apparent smooth 
surface of tradition conceals its tensions. Therefore, it is important 
that we study the traditionality of tradition and uncover the 
various discursive regimes that gave rise to it. It is for this reason 
that Munidasa Cumaratunga valued debate and dialogue about what 
goes into the formations of traditions. For him, a tradition to be 
understood fully must provoke debate about what constitutes 
itself as a tradition. 
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Cumaratunga believed that linguistic rationalities, linguistic 
logics should be understood within the framework of a given 
linguistic tradition, and not extrapolated from alternate traditions. 
Part of his arguments against the thirteenth century text the Sidath 
Sangarava, and Wilhelm Geiger’s Sinhalese Grammar spring from 
this attitude of working from within the distinct matrix of a given 
language. The uniqueness of a language and its practices has to be 
understood and appreciated; this can best be done within a given 
tradition and the discursive regimes it has set in motion. This was 
Cumaratunga’s considered viewpoint, and it carries great implica- 
tions for understanding tradition in general. The way logics, 
rationalities, practices are constituted within traditions should 
become an important dimension of any inquiries into the ontology 
of tradition. 


In order to understand the relationship that Munidasa 
Cumaratunga posited between tradition and linguistic identity, one 
has to focus on the concept of linguisticality. The term 
linguisticality, to be sure, is not one that was deployed by 
Cumaratunga; it does not appear in any of his numerous writings. 
However, one can make use of this term to delineate the ontology, 
the dissemination and function of a given language, in this case 
that of Sinhala. Although Munidasa Cumaratunga did not lay out 
his philosophy of language in a comprehensive manner in book 
form, and although he did not use the term linguisticality, the idea 
of linguisticality finds articulation in different words in many of 
his works. By reading his works such as Sidath Sangara 
Vivaranaya, Kriya Vivaranaya and Vyakarana Vivaranaya, by 
studying his commentaries in the various classical texts he edited, 
and by examining the articles he wrote for newspapers and 
journals like Lak Mini Pahana and Subasa, one can arrive at a 
reasonably accurate estimate of his idea of linguisticality, 


First, it is profitable to explore the relationship between human 
experience and linguistic expression that Cumaratunga delineated. 
In the opening statements of his Prabandhopadeshaya, he said, 
“Independence is humanity’s highest point. There is no other site 
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One of the important.aims of this notion of linguisticality is to 
establish the fact that language impacts on personal identity as 
well as collective identity. At a time when the colonial powers had 
enthroned English and pushed Sinhala to the margins, he repeat- 
edly drew attention to the disconcerting peripheralization of the 


in which it 


Sinhala language. He complained that there was a tendency to | 
ignore Sinhala and to worship English blindly. It was not that he 
was opposed to people studying English; in fact he realized full . 


well its importance as a window onto the world. What he was 
seeking to establish was the fact that the Sinhala language should 
not be peripheralized and allowed to lead a precariously impover- 
ished existence. Hence, in many of his essays one sees the 
important relationship between language and personal identity, and 
`- language and group and national identity. How is tradition related 
to these two types of identity formation? .One of the functions of 
tradition is to transmit to the present generations those values, 
beliefs, assumptions and norms of behavior associated with the 
past, and which are perceived as having a contemporary relevance. 
In other words, traditions furnish us with the symbolic capital 
vital for identity formation both at the personal and group levels. 
It is evident that our sense : 
SN ae ya the Symbolic capital handed down xa 
bäsisof bolic ae ormation almost always takes place on t 
Suggest that as a con ae ited from the past, TAS Oi 
and other forme or Sequence of the relentless impact of mass Me 
down by tradit; communication, the symbolic materials hande 
y tradition do not change. C] but are 
not obliterated; rather, th ge. Clearly, they do change, 9% a 
understand the nature ey are transformed. Hence, in trying 
ure of identity formation at the personal 4” 
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collective levels, the authority of tradition can never be ignored. 
This is a point that Munidasa Cumaratunga repeatedly validated 
in his writings. 


Another important dimension of his notion of linguisticality is 
linguistic discipline. It was his belief that the transgression of 
laws of a language was a mark of absence of culture. It was indeed 
his conviction that for a nation to progress, linguistic discipline is 
as important as social discipline. As he observed, “A civilized 
society is protected by social laws. Similarly, a civilized language 
is protected by linguistic laws referred to as grammar. Uncultured 
people disobey social rules. Cultured people do not follow this 
action. Moreover, they attempt to refine the uncultured people. 
The uneducated transgressed linguistic rules. The learned do not 
follow this action and try to convert the uneducated.”!* He 
constantly reiterated the need for social discipline as well as 
linguistic discipline. As he remarked, “Just like a society without 
laws, a language without them would plunge into confusion. The 
Sinhala language is facing this disaster. A course of action necessary 
to avert it is immediately called for.”!? This might sound like the 
admonitions of an old-fashioned grammarian. However, there is- 
more to these statements than that; he is affirming the virtues of 
discipline and tradition as an aspect of linguistic expression. It is 
also an attempt to focus on the uniqueness of Sinhala, as indeed of ` 
any other language, as a distinct sign system. 


Munidasa Cumaratunga also conceived of language as a- 
spiritual force that can exercise a deep and far-reaching impact on 
a given community. The focus of his on discipline that, I alluded to 
in the earlier paragraph ties in with this valorization. Throughout his 
writings one observes his desire to establish the fact that 
language is a normative trope that promotes self-discipline, 
economy of expression, communal identity and group solidarity. 
Cumaratunga made the point that misuse or careless use of 
language results in not only the demeaning of language but also 
the character of the writer. When one is circumspect about what 
one says and writes, one achieves a constructive mental discipline. 
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His words are like well disciplined soldiers leaving a camp and 
situating them in appropriate places. The words of those without 
the benefit of such a discipline are like a group of barbarians. The 
image of the words as well-trained and well-disciplined soldiers is 
an interesting one. Cumaratunga’s conviction that language was a 
spiritual force of moment is connected to its emancipatory 
powers. He made this point in many of his writings. For example 
he says the following in one of his poems. '* 


Without making the mind 
First liberate itself 

The garrulous believe 

That the country could be free 


The best way of freeing the mind 

Is to embrace art of poetry . 
Hence, if there is patriotism welling in you 
Enter the world of poetry 


When we examine the many-sidedness of the concept of 
linguisticality endorsed by Munidasa Cumaratunga, we realize that 
it is vitally connected with the idea of tradition and identity. He 
constantly focused on the fact that national identity could be 
secured only through tradition — a point, as we saw earlier, made 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy as well. As any tradition moves 
forward on the tracks of language, he constantly reiterated the fact 
that to understand a tradition is to understand a language as a 
complex and intricately organized sign system. Here we see certain 
important parallels between his thinking and that of Gunadasa 
Amarasekera, a point that I will elucidate later in this book. 


Cumaratunga’s approach to language placed great emphasis on 
the idea of a speech community, its nature and significance. How 
a collectivity can come together on the basis of a distinct and shared 
language, and how language can become a creatively fecundating 
force for that community, was an aspect that he sought to 
illuminate in his writings. For the last seven decades Western 
linguists have been interested in defining speech communities and 
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how they function in society. Linguists such as Leonard Bloomfield 
were keen to demonstrate the ways in which interpersonal 
relations get formed, and are constantly inflected, in speech 
communities. The explications of scholars such as Bloomfield, 
Hockett, and Lyons, which served to popularize this concept even 
among non-linguists, bear certain affinities of interest with 

-Cumaratunga’s formulations. But, it seems to me, there is an 
important difference in Cumaratunga’s writings; he sought to 
introduce a normative and ethical dimension to his discussion of 
speech communities. This is indeed in keeping with his conviction 

“that language is a normative trope. In other words, Cumaratunga 
was interested not only in the guestion how does a speech 
community function, but also in the guestion how should it function? 
These two guestions lead to a third, namely, how is a speech comm- 
unity constituted by tradition? In many ways, this is the guestion 
that stirred his probing intellect the most. 


Cumaratunga believed that a language gives life and shapetoa 
speech community; but, interestingly, it also can stand above it. 
Members ofa speech community gain entry into the world of mean- 
ing, to make sense of it, through the power invested in language. 
Experiences are registered and communicated in and through ' 
language. At the same time, according to him, to possess a world 
is to reflect on it and adopt an attitude towards it. This allows a 
certain freedom to the members of a community to rise above the 
dictates of that environment. Although we are born into a speech 
community, we can also re-shape it or go beyond it through the 
‘reflexive capabilities of language. What Munidasa Cumaratunga 
is stressing here is that language enables us to be formed in a ling- 
uistic community; but at the same time, its capacity for reflection 
and developing attitudes that I referred to earlier in this paragraph, 
also allows us to free ourselves from it, if so desired. The emanci- 
patory function of language that Cumaratun ga outlined, and which 
I discussed earlier, connects with this line of thinking. It was his 
conviction that we can devise means whereby we can transcend 
the limits imposed by a linguistic community or remap it. 
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ea a language is a human production enables US to 
understand the deeper significance of this relationship. Language 
allows us the possibility of looking at, an d making sense of, the 
environment as a collectivity. It gives 1 ise to a collective conscio- 
usness that transcends personal consciousness. Ít is as a result of 
this that our common cultural world comes into being and assumes 
the shape that it does. The values, norms, standards, goals 
associated with a given culture are inscribed in the language that 
informs that culture. Hence a language functions not only as an 
instrument of communication but also a moral and spiritual force 
that works to consolidate, preserve, reconstruct and renew values 
associated with cultures. Earlier on in this essay, I alluded to 
Cumaratunga’s conception of language as a spiritual force. This is 
another reason that lends credence to his conviction. 


There is an! 
Cumaratunga’s ; 


There is a moral dimension to Munidasa Cumaratunga's 
notion of linguisticality. Language is a common heritage of those 
who inhabit a specific speech community. It is not an individual 
heritage but a common one. Cumaratunga asserts that it is for this 
oe that is adopt the locution ‘our language’ rather than “my 
face tia iii NY a Parnes Glen 
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I referred to earlier that Cumaratunga’s probing mind and 
powers of systematization of language can be seen very clearly in 
the Kriya Vivaranaya and Vyakarana Vivaranaya. Traditional gram- 
marians are in the habit of foregrounding four types of words, 
namely, nouns, verbs, particles, and prepositions. However, 
Cumaratunga felt that there was no justification to have a special 
category called prepositions. He also made a valuable attempt to 
simplify and clarify what was an extremely confused field, namely, 
the Sinhala verb. As a result of his efforts of clarification, he 
decided to reformulate the essence of the category of nouns and 
rethink the particle as a more capacious category. In addition 
Cumaratunga demonstrated the fact that the Sinhala language did 
not possess a special verb form that unambiguously denoted 
future tense. One can go on multi- plying examples such as these 
to demonstrate the penetrating mind of Cumaratunga as a 
grammarian and a student of language. In his explorations into 
language, he displayed at once an appreciation of tradition, and 
independence of mind, and a grammatical imagination of an 
exceptionally high order. 


So far in this essay, what I have sought to do is to outline’ 
Munidasa Cumaratunga’s philosophy of language based on his 
books as well as his diverse essays and articles and it was for this 
purpose, that I fore-grounded the notion of linguisticality. On the 
basis of my analysis, I wish to formulate ten propositions regarding 
Cumaratunga’s approach to language. These propositions are 
interconnected and point to his deep seated interest in tradition 
and the function of language in society. 

(1) Language is not merely an instrument of communication; it 
is the matrix of thought and meaning. 

(2) Language expresses the identity of a community. Hence it is 
understandable that people take pride in their language. 

(3) A people’s cultural values and a sense of discipline are 
inscribed in language. 

(4) Ata time when phenomena such as disunity, discontinuity 
and fragmentation are being positively valorized, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the unifying functions of language. 
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(5) Itis important to realize that language is important for the 
sustenance of speech communities and speech communities 
are important for the sustenance of language. We should also 
pay attention to the moral dimensions of speech communities. 


(6) Language constitutes a superior spiritual force which 
exercises a profound influence on social life. 


(T) There is an inseparable link between language and:culture, 
one feeding into the other. 


(8) Tradition facilitates the understanding of language, and 
language facilitates the understanding of tradition. A tradition 
flows onwards on the tracks of language. 


(9) Itis important to analyze given language as a system of signs. 
In this endeavor diachronic and synchronic investigations 
should be given equal weight. 


(10) An analysis of language is not merely a study of a language; 
it is also a study of the complex existential surrounding 
reality. 


In the first half of this essay, I focused on the way tradition 
figures prominently in the writings of Munidasa Cumaratunga on 
language and cultural identity. If in the first half, the idea of 
cultural memory was of paramount importance, in the second the 
notion of personal memory foregrounds itself. In the second half 
of this essay, I wish to call attention to his creative writings, mainly, 
his poem Piya Samara, which to my mind, is one of the finest 
poems written in the twentieth century. If the author had not, at 
times, resorted to a kind of stilted and mannered language, which 
had the effect of distancing modern readers, this poem would have 
been recognized for what it is — a distinguished modernist 
creation. The two parts of this essay are interconnected in that both 
touch on issues of tradition, language, identity and creativity. 
Cumaratunga wrote several prose stories and verses for children, 
and these display an imagination of an exceptionally high order. l 
Contrary to the belief that Cumaratunga was seeking, against all 
odds, to resurrect a dead or moribund poetic idiom, he purposefully 
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drew on the vigor of the colloquial idiom to great effect to energize 
his poetry. His children’s poems, which were written so many 
decades ago, still appeal to modern day readers with a freshness of 
spirit that is truly remarkable. 


Piya Samara, published in 1935, marks the beginning of 
modernist poetry. Although most Sinhala critics, when discussing 
the evolution of modem poetry, locate it in the works of the Colombo 
school and the Free Verse writers, it is far more legitimate to regard 
Cumaratunga’s confessional poem as initiating modern Sinhala 
poetry. Piya Samara, ostensibly deals with his father and his 
appreciation of him. But at a deeper level of artistic apprehension, 
it is about the poet and his memories. It is a poem that stages the 
complexities of self-production. This focus on selfhood marks a 
modernist turn in Sinhala poetry. In addition, this is a confessional 
poem that focuses on the idea of human agency. This further 
buttresses the earlier claim for this poem. There is another dimension 
to this poem that has been totally ignored, mainly, the melancholia 
that informs the poetic discourse. Sadness, despair, dejection are 
common enough topoi in Sinhala poetry. However, the idea of 
melancholia, as it is inscribed in Piya Samara, has a distinctively 
modernist ring to it. 


As I stated earlier, this poem is more about the poet than his 
father. It he reconfigures a narrative structure from the scattered 
memories and ruminations of his father, a poetic self of the kind 
readers are accustomed to in modern poetry in general begin to 
emerge. What is interesting about the self that arises in 
Cumaratunga’s poem is that it is not a sovereign, self-present 
individual of the kind promoted by certain Western thinkers, but 
much more a product of social relations and social memory. A 
number of American thinkers such as William James, James 
Baldwin, Charles Horton Cooley, George Herbert Mead, are 
particularly important in this regard. All of them pointed out the 
crucial role played by society in the formation of self. The work of 
Mead deserves particular attention. His book, Mind, Self and 
Society has exercised a profound influence on many who have 
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th the question of self, the idea of symbolic 
his book.!° 

f symbolic jnter-actionism, maintained that 
the self is essentially social and that it emerges | consequence 
of interaction with other members of society. its Stability or 
changeability depends upon social intercourse, This is indeed a 
phenomenon that is discernible from the earliest stages of human 
life. In childhood, the self arises as a result of symbolic interactions 
with a significant other, which later paves the way for interactions 
with a generalized other. These two terms — significant other and 
generalized other — needs further clarification. According to Mead, 
during the early stages in the evolution of the self, the child acts in 
the way that adults do. The child strives to imitate the actions of 
others towards various objects as well as towards him or herself. 
As an object, Mead saw this as a preparatory stage during which 
imitation is the pronounced characteristic. At this point, neither 
social objects nor have received definition through language. Mead 
refers to the second stage as the play stage. This is the stage of 
“language acquisition. Upon acquiring a basic linguistic proficiency, 
the child is able to name and define objects that have shared 
meanings. In the earliest stage, the child acted towards objects 
because of imitation; in the second stage he or she acts towards 
objects in accord with the meanings shared with others with inter- 
action. During this stage, the child assumes the perspective of 
certain individuals whom Mead refers to as significant others - 
the individuals whom the child seeks to impress gains 
legitimation from and identify with. The third stage is referred to 
as the gain stage during which the child learns to adopt the 


perspectives of many others at one and the same time. Thes¢ 
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Peter Berger would argue that self-hood is socially bestowed, 
socially maintained and socially transformed. According to Berger 
and Luckmann, “As soon as one observes phenomena which are 
specifically human, one enters the realm of the social. Man's 
specific humanity and his sociality are inextricably intertwined. 
Homo sapiens is always and in the same measure, homo socius.”!® 
These observations enable us to understand the character of the 
child within a more illuminating framework. In Piya Samara, 
Munidasa Cumaratunga is projecting his poetic self not as an 
individual in isolation, but rather as a product of webs of social 
interaction. In this poem actions and implications merge, and it is 
out of this fusion that the poem achieves its inner form related to 
the nexus of social relations. 


The relationship between the self and culture is another 
dimension that merits close analysis. The anthropologist, A. Irwing 
Hallowell pointed out the importance of what he termed the 
behavioral environment on the formation of the self, and this 
behavioural environment, as he sees it, is essentially culturally 
constituted. “In so far as the needs and goals of the individual are 
at the level of self awareness, they are structured with reference to 
the kind of self image that is consonant with other basic 
orientations that prepare the self for action in a culturally consti- 
tuted world.”!” Clifford Gertz, who did not totally endorse 
Hallowell’s views of the self, makes the point that becoming 
human is becoming individual, and we become individuals under 
the guidance of cultural patterns and historically created systems 
of meaning. !8 These observations of symbolic inter-actionists and 
cultural anthropologists are important in that they enable us to frame 
in the self inscribed Piya Samara productively. Cumaratunga is 
not presenting an atomistic individual, as is the case in most 
Western modernist poetry, as for example, that of T. S. Eliot, but 
rather a poetic self that is a product of social networks and cultural 
meanings. In this way, he is able to combine the individual self 
allied with Western modernism with certain indi genous traits and 
propensities. This is an important dimension of the meaning of 
the poem. The observations that he makes about the speech 
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community in his discursive writings on language relate interest- 
ingly to the poetic experience textualized in Piya Samara. 


Cumaratunga’s Piya Samara is, in many ways, a confessional 
poem, and this is another aspect of its modernity. There is hardly 
any poem that could be termed confessional, articulating the 
experience and feelings of an authorial poetic self, in classical 
Sinhala literature. The confession narratives assume a self that is 
at war with itself; many modernist works of literature display this 
feature. Piya Samara opens with a verse which shows his father 
lying on the death bed calling his thirteen year son to offer advice 
for good living. That the young boy had a mind of his own and that 
` the father was concerned about this is evident from the poem. 
Clearly, the adult poet, looking back on his younger days, is 
overcome by guilt. This consciousness of inerdicable guilt fuels 
the poetic discourse. It supposes not only a strong poetic self but 
also a community of understanding listeners. It can be said that a 
confessional literary work constitutes a willed attempt on the part 
of an individual to describe his character to a community of listeners 
(readers), who would understand his or her situation with 
sympathy and discernment. The idea of community, as informed 
by tradition, is a cardinal desideratum in Munidasa Cumaratunga’s 
thinking, as we saw in the earlier part of this essay. For him 
community implies a moral relationship that underlines responsi- 
bility and understanding. This aspect animates the poem, giving it 
the kind of cultural density he was after. It is also clear from the 

poetic discourse of Piya Samara that confession is an act of 
`- self-clarification leading to self-knowledge and self-acceptance. 
Confession displays a sense of intimacy and trust in the reader, 
and that trust is born out of common cultural understandings and 
shared cultural logics. This is clearly in evidence in Piya Samara. 


Piya Samara, as the title suggests, is a loving commemoration 
of the father. The emphasis on the poem is not so much on a strong 
and continuous narrative as on reconfigurations of memory and 
mnemonic impressions. The quick economical transitions and the 
way he modulated his emotions and transposed them into another 
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key deserve careful consideration. Martin Wickramasinghe 
commented that this poem is more like an outline of a poem than a 
complete one is to miss the point. The idea of memory is central to 
the meaning of Piya Samara. Here we perceive how memories 
come together, interact among themselves; generate tensions and 
harmonies, thereby re-defining the interplay between the past, the 
present and the future. In the third verse of the poem, he confesses 
that myriads of impressions arise in his mind regarding the past 
and he is not at all certain whether he would be able to present 
them clearly. Remembering is always a complex and demanding 
task. In this regard, Davis and Starn make an interesting observa- 
tion that can be profitably pursued. “If memory is an index of loss 
and notoriously malleable besides, how can we remember truly? 
The obstacles are formidable — sheer forgetfulness, suggestibility, 
censorship, hindsight, conflicting relations, and the force of 
interests that frame whatever we remember. If we call on memory 
to inform or confirm present convictions, it may become an all too 
obliging mirror; if we do not, it becomes, or at least pretends to be, 
merely antiquarian.””!? The way memory shapes the poetic discourse 
in Cumaratunga’s poem can be framed along the lines suggested 
by Davis and Starn. A confessional work of literature, if it is to be 
persuasive and illuminate hidden areas of human experience and 
emotion, has to be self-reflexive, and that self-reflexivity should 
find expression in the language, images, the narrative structure 
and representational strategies. A careful reader of this poem would 
realize that not only the theme but also the techniques of presen- 
tation in the poem enact the power of memory. It is indeed a strength 
of the poem that the poet has exercised great restraint and 
self-discipline (a term highly valued by Cumaratunga), without 
ever giving into melodrama, over self-dramatization, to commu- 
nicate an experience that provokes reflection. Another strikingly 
modernist feature in Piya Samara is the sense of melancholia that 
informs and inflects the poetic discourse. The groundbreaking 
Paper published by Sigmund Freud in 1917 titled, Mourning and 
Melancholia, is most relevant in understanding the true nature of 


this phenomenon. According to Freud, there is a sense of similarity 
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ihe i ea of loss and the ensuing grief is overcome 
a period of time. What differentiates melancholia from 
mouming, according to Freud, aa propensity for self-reproach 
that lingers on. In the case of Cumaratunga’s poem, the loss of the 
father as well as the decay of a way of life associated with him js 
the original impetus for the melancholia. It is intensified by the 
sense of guilt that surfaces in the mind of the son. As the adult poet 
gives form and shape and narrative coherence to his scattered 
memories, the sense of melancholia adds a new dimension of 
meaning to the experience. Melancholia is closely identified with 
modernist works of literature. The Italian philosopher Grigorio 
Agamben has some interesting observations on the nature of 
melancholia that open up stimulating lines of inquiry into the 
contradictions and ambivalences within the phenomenon of 
. melancholia. According to him, “In melancholia the object is neither 
appropriated nor lost, but both possessed and lost at the same time. 
And as the fetish is at once the sign of something and its absence, 
and owes to this contradiction its own phantomic status, so the 
object of the melancholic project is at once real and unreal, 
incorporated and lost, affirmed and denied.”2! This statement raises 
a number of issues that are connected to the way melancholia is 
inscribed in Cumaratinga’s poetic text. There is a powerful verse 
in Piya Samara (verse 104) that raises a question bearing on 
melancholia in a pointed way. The poet asks the questions why it 
is that everything else is subject to the law of change and imper- 
manence, while the memory alone stands unaffected by it. 


Another interesting aspect of this poem is that although it deals 
with the relationship between the father and the young son, 3 
perceived by the adult and mature poet, there is no sense of 40 
Oedipus conflict in it. In the case of Western critical literature, the 
moment one sees a relationship between a father and son portray® 
ina work of literature, the immediate, almost knee-jerk, reaction 
IS to Invoke the Oedipus complex. However, in this poem Mme 
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sympathetic understanding and the admiration for the father 
displayed by the son, and how this relationship is inflected by 
cultural values and cultural logics, makes the point that there are 
other useful frameworks than the Oedipus syndrome that can be 
mobilized to interpret filial relationships. 


Another mark of modernity that finds articulation in the poem 
is the culturally-grounded way in which the personal voice of the 
author makes its presence felt. The inner form of Piya. Samara 
emerges from the dictates of this personal voice. It is this personal 
voice — a marker of modernity — that rescues the vital epiphanal 
moments focusing on crucial illuminations salvaged from the 
circumstantial flux. | 


Taken as a whole, then; the Piya Samara presents us with an 
interesting interplay between tradition and modernity.”” The poem 
is written in a single meter, the drutavilambitha, that is popular in 
classical Sanskrit literature, and the language, for the most part, 
draws on the classical and folk idioms with great effect. However,. 
at times Cumaratunga seems to have retreated into a kind of stilted . 
and artificial language that tended to rob the poem of its emotional 
power. This is the primary reason why it has not received the kind 
of critical attention that it deserves by the generality of Sinhala 
literary critics. However, it can be said that, by and large, Munidasa 
Cumaratunga has drawn fruitfully on the tradition. On the other 
hand, this is a modernist poem — the first modernist poem in the 
language — focusing on issues of agency, confession, personal and 
social memory and melancholia, which bear the distinct mark of a 
modernist sensibility and aesthetic. The real presence of the past, ` 
the continuous refractions and re-compositions by the present 
moment, the complex readjustments of the past and the present, 
the structural counterpoints play a central role in giving distinctive 
shape to Piya Samara. 


What I have sought to do in this essay, then, is to focus on the 
ways in which Munidasa Cumaratunga engaged the Sinhala 
literary and cultural traditions, and how he sought to set in motion 
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an interesting dialectical interplay between tradition and modernity. 
In this effort, ideas of linguisticality, identity, cultural memory and 
personal memory, as we saw, played a very significant role 
indeed. It needs to be stressed in conclusion that Cumaratunga’s 
writings did not operate in a political vacuum. He was involved in 
the activities of the “Sinhala Maha Sabha’; his ‘Hela Havula’, that 
came into existence, before Independence, had a strong political 
bias; his numerous editorials in Lak Mini Pahana dealt with 
political themes; his writings in such satirical journals as Jlapatha 
had a political edge and sting to them. 
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MARTIN WICKRAMASINGHE: 
TRADITION AND BUDDIHST HUMANISM 





A Martin Wickramasinghe (1891-1976) was the foremost Sinhala 
M novelist of the twentieth century, and he is still the greatest 
writer of fiction. His trilogy Gam Peraliya, Kaliyugaya and 
Yuganthaya, and his later novel Viragaya, bear testimony to his 
powers of social analysis and fictionalization. He was also a literary 
critic of great perspicacity who could make interesting connections 
between ideas and trends that one did not think existed. His 
interests were not confined to literature and literary criticism. He 
wrote insightfully on such subjects as anthropology, evolution, art 
and sculpture, Buddhist philosophy and folk lore. Wickramasinghe 
was a self-made intellectual who exercised a profound influence 
on the ways of thinking of his times. He introduced to the Sinhala 
reader such subjects as anthropology, evolution and Darwinism, 
genetics at a time when there was hardly a lexicon in which the 
complex ideas associated with these fields could be purposefully 
articulated. -. | 


Martin Wickramasinghe was an autodidact. It seems to me that 
four significant intellectual influences fecundated his mind. First, 
he read avidly western works of literature — Tolstoy, Dostoevsky; 
Proust, Flaubert, Balzac etc. — and he reflected on them deeply. 
Second, he read the available critical writings on these novelists 
and mapped them on to his own modes of critical evaluation and 
WA Third, he read Widely the works of Darwin, Spence! 
So i se as the ethnographies of scholars like Malinowski 
culture — te eka his growing up in a peasant UA 
had a deep nae ies, lifestyle, presuppositions endorsed by it 
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What is perhaps most noteworthy about Martin Wickramasinghe 
as a creative writer anda public intellectual is his incredible breadth 
of reading and his ability to make connections between things and 
events one did not think were there. His rigor, his analytical mind 
and his arresting subtlety added to the depth of his writing. The 
eminent British scientist and sinologist, Joseph Needham, who once 
said of Wickramasinghe that he was “a truly original thinker and 
writer”, admired the “‘perspicacity” of his which enabled him to 
present, “Gogol as a sannyasi and father Zosima as a bodhisattva.” 


In this essay, I wish to focus on one aspect of his approach to 
tradition, namely, the way he was shaped by Buddhist humanism, 
and the way he tried to demonstrate the importance of Buddhist 
humanism as a discourse that should guide our approach to life 
and literature. If we examine the generality of his literary 
criticisms, one fact becomes evident — he was deeply moved by 
traditional Buddhist humanism and sought to turn into a yardstick 
in evaluating the worth of literary works whether they are 
classical or modern. The privileged and most positively valorized 
terms in his critical vocabulary are authenticity — simplicity — 
unostentatious — realism — human sympathy — humanism — 
compassion — restraint — self discipline. All these can be directly 
traced to traditional Buddhist humanism. The way in which 
Martin Wickramasinghe sought to connect to tradition, and 
harness its many-sided resources to vitalize Sinhala culture, was 
via Buddhist humanism. Of all the four Sinhala cultural intellec- 
tuals that I discuss in.this monograph, Wickramasinghe was the 
one who was most emphatic about the need to fashion a critical 
vocabulary on the basis of Buddhist humanism. _ | 


Martin Wickramasinghe’s writings on classical Sinhala 
literature are still unsurpassed in their insightfulness and powers 
of discrimination. His book, Sinhala Sahityaye Nagima is still the 
best available book on literary history despite its shortcomings. 
His attempts to identify the more important classical literary texts 
and the ways in which we should evaluate them are exemplary in 
their penetrating and incisive thinking. Of the classical Sinhala 
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prose works, Martin Wickramasinghe held in the highest esteem 
Amavatura — Jataka Pota — Saddharmaratanavaliya. There are 
specific reasons why he preferred them to Butsarana — 
Dahamsarana — Sangasarana — Pujavaliya etc. These have to do 
with the fact that the earlier set of texts reflects and enacts the 
power of Buddhist humanism. Their vision, their narrative 
discourse and representational strategies are inflected by Buddhist 
humanist thinking. Statements such as the following bear 
testimony to this fact. 


“The style that most suits prose poems is a simple one that 
combines emotions and intellect. What one finds in Amavatura is 
such a fluent and simple style.”3 


“From the subject matter of his prose also, it becomes evident 
that Gurulogomi was better than the others in depth of understand- 
ing.... Unlike other prose writers, he did not resort to description 
using the jataka stories he liked and the miracles the Buddha is 
supposed to have performed.”* 


“Therefore there is no break in the main narrative of Amavatura. 
From the beginning to the end, the life of the Buddha runs through 
the narrative like a thread in a pearl necklace.” 


“Judged in terms of the idea of appropriateness, Amavatura 
should be given the pride of place in Sinhala prose literature. In 
Amavatura there isn’t a single inappropriate word or description.”® 


These statements by Martin Wickramasinghe indicate why he 
chose to privilege Amavatura over the other prose texts. Another 
text that he valued very highly is the Saddharmaratanavaliya by 
the Reverend Dharmasena. He says that, the preacherly style that 
enabled Butsarana and Pujavaliya was made into a communi- 
cationally effective medium for narrative by the Reverend 
Dharmasena. No one had a more sure sense of narrativizing events 
which had an appeal to a lay audience as he did. Among medieval 
authors, Wickramasinghe greatly admired the Reverend 
Dharmasena for his unrivalled ability to draw on the folk idioms, 
folk imagery with great effect to quicken his prose. 
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The other text that stirred Wickramasinghe’s deepest imagi- 
nation was the Jataka Pota containing the birth stories of the 
Buddha. As Needham points out, he found them to be extremely 
rich in psychological insights and skillful anatomising of human 
emotions and behavior;” a large number of them are refreshingly 
modern in the manner that they explore the unconscious. He had 
undertaken a useful comparative study of the novels of Dostoevsky 
and the jataka stories. According to him, “The basic psychological 
elements, the conflict between reason and intuition, pride and 
humility, that combine to make the puzzling characters of 
Dostoevsky, can be detected in the characters suggested by the 
jataka stories.”8 At another point in his analysis, he makes the 
following observation. “The Buddhist monks who handled the 
jataka stories were not only critics of tyrants but were unconscious 
psycho-analysts. Their knowledge of Buddhist psychology and the 
karma theory seems to have made them instinctive psychoana- 
- lysts. There are many cruel and inhuman sadistic tales in the book 
of jataka stories. The inclusion of such tales in a book which is 
regarded as canonical cannot be explained by treating them as 
collections of folk-tales inherited from the barbarous past.” 


It is the subtle explorations of the human mind, emotions and 
patterns of behavior by the authors of the jataka stories that fasci- 
nated Wickramasinghe the most. As he observed, “The life and 
society that supplied the materials for the jataka stories are very 
remote in time and space to the life and society from which the 
two modern novelists (Proust and Dostoevsky) derived material 
and inspiration for their sadistic tales. But in spite of this remote- 
ness there is an essential similarity between jataka stories and the 
tales of Proust and Dostoevsky in the exploration of some hidden 
aspects of the human mind.”!° He saw very interesting parallels 
and affinities of interest between the jataka stories and Russian 
novels. He perceived interesting similarities between Prince 
Myshkin in Dostoevsky’s The Idiot and jataka stories. “The 
character of Myshkin can be justifiably identified with that of the 
bodhisattva as depicted in the jataka stories. The bodhisattva 
represents the Buddhist conception of the character of an 
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and his insightfulness in enforcing COMHECHOUS:: In his study of 
the jataka stories, Wickramasinghe brings out again and again their 
relationship to the problems studied in analytic and introspective 
psychology of the Freudian era, and he links this similarity with 
the surprising resemblance that he finds in the novels of the great 
Russian writers of the nineteenth century. The phenomena of 
anxiety neurosis, the evil impulses which can rise in man, and 
the fear of them, the co-existence in proximity in the same mind of 
‘the noblest thoughts and the basest urges, all were common 
property of the jataka authors and the Russian novelists, who long 
before the clinical fearlessness of modern psychology, shrank 
from nothing in their determination to inspect everything of 
which human nature was Capable.”!2 This ability of Martin 
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greatest poem in the language, with mixed feelings. While he 
recognized the indubitable talents of the author, he felt that he was ` 
excessive in his admiration of the alankara vada which placed great 
emphasis on ornateness and hyperbole. Critics such as Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra disagreed with Martin Wickramasinghe’s judgment 
on this point. 


Martin Wickramasinghe was also a very astute commentator 
of modern Sinhala literature. He was critical of some of the novels 
of writers associated with the so-called Peradeniya School — 
Gunadasa Amarasekera and Siri Gunasinghe, for example — 
because they falsified and misrepresented the ethos of Sinhala 
Buddhist culture. Wickramasinghe commenting on the contro- 
versial novel of Amarasekera’s Yali Upannemi, made the following 
observation. “Gunadasa Amarasekera wrote Yali Upannemi 
without adequately understanding Buddhist culture and to demean 
it. I suppose he repents now for having written Yali Upannemi in 
that manner.”!? Commenting on Siri Gunasinghe’s Hevanella, 
Martin Wickramasinghe said that Gunasinghe wrote it to ridicule 
Buddhist monks, temples and devotees. He argued strongly that it 
is their shallow understanding of traditional Buddhist culture that 
prevented them from creating works of fiction that were cogent and 
credible.'* Once again, Wickramasinghe made use of the Buddhist 
idea of humanism and the strengths of the traditional Buddhist 
culture to fashion a yardstick for the evaluation of fiction. It is. 
interesting to note that while critics like Sarachchandra were 
using a modernist aesthetic and the criterion of realism to evaluate 
modern Sinhala fiction, Martin Wickramasinghe was searching for 
a form of cultural criticism that drew upon traditional Buddhist 
culture and its concomitant humanistic vision. While Wickramasinghe 
was very critical of Yali Upannemi, Sarachchandra, on its publica- 
tion anticipating a public outcry made a strong defense of it. 


Martin Wickramasinghe’s attempt, then, was to create a mode 
of literary criticism that had as its central strand the vigor of Buddhist 
humanism. Indeed, this was his way of connecting Sinhala arts 
and letters and cultural textualities with tradition. From the very 
beginning, one perceives a consistency in Wickramasinghe’s 
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approach to literary and cultural analysis in that, according to him, 
the guiding force should be Buddhist humanism and the essence 
of traditional peasant culture that embodied that spirit. However, 
at times, he glorified traditional village culture excessively and 
started talking about a pure Buddhist culture that generated much 
criticism and hostile commentary. For example, Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra complained that, “We begin to harbor certain 
skepticism about certain interpretations of Wickramasinghe. He 
said that our heritage is pure Buddhist culture and that he thought 
that it was found in villages. However, what one finds in the villages 
is not only Buddhism but a culture constituted of a mixture of 
forms of worship associated with various deities and demons. 
Social scientists employ the term Sinhala Buddhism to 
characterize this complex culture.”!5 On the other hand, Gunadasa 


Amarasekera has come out strongly against the notion of Sinhala 
Buddhism. e 


Earlier, I referred to the attempts by Wickramasinghe to 
demonstrate the power of the Buddhist jataka stories and how they 
embodied humanism. Similarly, he made a very convincing 
attempt to set forth the literary value of the Theri Gathas. They 
had been studied primarily as texts illustrating Buddhist attitude 
to life and renunciation; very few had examined them as literary 
texts of enormous power and beauty. Martin Wickramasinghe was 
one of the earliest critics to point out the literary power of the 
Theri Gatha. He translated a number of them from Pali into Sinhala 
and explicated, what he thought were their literary strengths and 
merits. Wickramasinghe’s main point was that these verses were 
authentic, free of bogus ornamentation as in much of Sanskrit 
poetry and displayed a depth of understanding of human suffering. 
He was right in his assessment. Ihave translated two of the poems 
from the original Pali to illustrate the strengths that Martin 
Wickramasinghe is talking about. The first is a short poem titled, 
‘Dantika’. 

Leaving my day time 
Rest 
On mount Gijjakuta 
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I happened to see 
An elephant 
On the river bank 


It had come there 
After plunging in the water 


A man with a hook in hand 
Said, ‘give me your foot!’ 


~ And the elephant 
Stretched out its foot. Then 
The man mounted the elephant 


Seeing how the untamed 
Had been tamed, how he had 
Come under the control of man 


I sought to tame 

My mind 

And with that thought 
I went to the forest 


The next poem, titled, ‘Ambapali’, is a long one. I shall quote 
from the beginning and end of the poem to illustrate the contrast 


on which the poem turns. 


My hair was black 
Like the hue of bees 
With curly ends 


With the passing years 
My hair is now like 
Bark cloth 


These and not any other 
Are the words of truth? 
With fine pins 

Decked out in gold 
Beautiful with plaits 
My hair was shiny 
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These are some passages from the end of the poem. 
es | 


In the past a as 
My breasts were inviting, and 
Large and round and lofty 


Now they droop down 

Like empty water bags. 

kramasinghe was seeking to do was to 
establish a form of criticism that bore the distinct imprint of 
Buddhist humanism and which captured the ethos of rural culture, 
In his book, Sinhala Vichara Maga, he emphasised this Clearly. It 
is on this terrain that he wished to re-connect with tradition. While 
Coomaraswamy was intent on identifying with Indian culture and 
holding it up as an object worthy of sustained emulation, 
Wickramasinghe focused on Buddhist humanism as it was filtered 
through the peasant culture in the island. This is not to say that he 
was unimpressed by Sanskrit literature and poetics. To the 
contrary, he drew significantly on them. For example, his critical 
lexicon is full of terms derived from Sanskrit poetics; pratibhava -— 
` vutpattiya — dhee shaktiya — parignanaya — kosharthaya — 
dhvanitharthaya — dristiya — sandharbhaya — akritiya — ritiya - 
kavyokti — utprasaya — abhivyakthiya. The point I am seeking to 
make is that the overall critical strategy of Wickramasinghe was 
to re-connect with tradition via Buddhist humanism and to 
re-vitalize modern Sinhala arts and letters and culture in general 
through that means. ~ j : 


What Martin Wic 


The idea of Buddhist humanism formed a crucially significant 
strand in the fabric of Wickramasinghe’s thinking. Interestingly, 
in recent times, the term humanism has come under heavy intel- 
lectual fire, mostly from those schooled in such critical theories as 
ee post-modernism and new historicism. The word 

umanism, surprisingly, has taken on the character of a smear- 


ite hep academic polemics in the west, reducing it to 4 
writings seine aces al ideology. This is largely due to the 
MA inkers such as Michel Foucault who, drawing on the 

ns of Nietzsche, have fashioned a genealogical critique 
eee 
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as an antidote to humanistic thought and reflection. Humanism, 
which began to spread rapidly in Europe after the Renaissance, 
focuses on human beings as the center of the world and the locus 
of meaning and authority. The infinite faith in the progress of 
human society through science and rationality feeds into the 
centering of the human being. That the human being is transparent, 
self-present, contains a universal and timeless essence is a cardinal 
tenet of humanism. Humanism, which emerged in Europe, over 
the years, spread to the rest of the world. It is often seen as a 
monolithic and unified creed, which, to be sure, is not consistent 
with the facts as we know them. I will explain later the importance 
of this statement in relation to the far-flung writings of Martin 
Wickramasinghe. | 


It is useful to consider some of the charges brought against 
humanism. First, humanism is generally perceived to be a form of 
ideology that tends to de-contextualize some of the ideals and 
values associated with the renaissance in Europe, and to freeze 
them into a universality. It is thought of as a way of dissolving 
heterogeneity and reducing difference to subversive otherness. 
Second, humanism as generally understood in western discourse, 
places at the center of its interest the sovereign individual — the 
individual who is self-present, the originator of action and meaning, 
the privileged location of human values and achievements of civi- 
lization. Third, it has often been remarked by critics of humanism 
like Foucault that it should not be understood and interpreted as a 
free-floating, timeless entity but as a human creation that bears the 
distinct imprint of specific discursive formations and institutional 
structures. Fourth, the sovereign individual, the unified self that is 
valorized by humanism is nothing other than the creation of 
language, history and unconscious factors. F ifth, those literary 
critics who endorse a humanistic vision privilege terms such as 
‘genius’, ‘human independence’, ‘human nature’; ‘consciousness’ 
at the expense of structures, linguistic and cultural codes, social 
formations, and discursive determinations. Sixth, humanists 
valorize notions such as impartiality, integrity, individual dignity 
as elements of a preferred moral universalism while paying 
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inadeguate attention to guestions of difference. Some Sinhala 
commentators who have been influenced by this line of thinking 
found the same deficiencies in Wickramasinghe. 


If one reads the corpus of Martin Wickramasinghe's writings 
very carefully, one would realize that these criticisms, for the most 
part, do not apply to him. Humanism is not monolithic and there 
are differences among those who claim to be humanists. Martin 
Wickramasinghe in advocating a Buddhist form of humanism that 
was not necessarily homologous with Eurocentric humanism. Let 
us consider each of the six criticisms leveled against humanism that I 
alluded to in the earlier paragraph. Critics of humanism 
argue that humanism wears a universal face and ignore the many 
differences and heterogeneities. But in the case of Wickramasinghe 
this is clearly not so, in that he was talking about a form of humanism 
that grew out of Buddhist culture and which bore the imprint of 
. that specific culture. Second, it is alleged that humanists place at 
the center a sovereign and self-present individual without paying 
sufficient attention to the way he or she is produced discursively. 
Buddhism denies self, and hence a Buddhist concept of humanism 
has a complex relationship with the sovereign individual that one 
does not observe in Eurocentric humanism. Third, the argument 
that humanists regard humanism as free-floating and timeless, and 
ignore the historical, social, institutional forces that impinge on it 
does not hold water in Wickramasinghe’s case. Indeed, it is 
precisely this aspect that he sought to emphasize. Fourth, the 
notion that the so-called sovereign individual much valorized by 
humanism is a product of language, history and human uncon- 
scious is a proposition that found ready resonance in Martin 
Wickramasinghe’s writing. Fifth, although Wickramasinghe talked 
about notions like ‘genius’, ‘human nature’, ‘consciousness’, he 
was careful to connect them to the human environment from which 
they emerged, thereby situating them in a wider social and discursive 
context. Sixth, it is said that humanists tend to privilege a moral 
universalism that pays inadequate attention to the all important 
questions of difference. However, Wickramasinghe’s point was that 
it was precisely the notions of human dignity, integrity, impartiality 
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that served to reinforce appreciation of human difference and 
otherness. Without the ideas of human dignity and integrity and 
impartiality, one cannot appreciate the full force of difference and 


otherness. ? 


In addition, there are certain other features contained in 
Wickramasinghe's Writing that go against the grain of Eurocentric 
humanism. One such is the valuation placed on intellect and 
rationality. Humanists regard rationality as being supremely 
important in the conduct of human affairs and mapping the social 
world that we live in. Martin Wickramasinghe, on the other hand, 
in his studies of the jataka stories as well as other essays, has pointed 
out the limitations of rationality. It is not that he de-values rationality; 
on the contrary, he saw its Significance in human life. But he was 
keen to point out that rationality has to be supplemented with 
intuition and capacity for empathy. Even such a great scholar and 
sympathetic reader of Wickramasinghe’s work as J oseph Needham 
failed to fully appreciate this point. Needham remarks, “One can- 
not of course be happy about every one of the notes struck by the 
Sage of Koggala. I myself confess to feeling uneasy about his kind 
words addressed to anti-intellectualism.... but surely and purely anti- 
intellectualist mysticism consorts very oddly with Buddhism, for 
of all the world’s great religions none are more philosophical than 
this....”'° I believe, that Needham is misreading Wickramasinghe 
in this regard. That Buddhism is a deeply philosophical religion is 
perfectly compatible with the need to point out the inherent 
limitations of intellect and rationality. Indeed, this has been the 
project of many western philosophers down the ages. Contrary to 
Needham, what Martin Wickramasinghe was attempting to do was 
to widen the discursive horizons of rationality by underlining the 
importance of human intuition and sympathy. This is a way of 
extending the powers of rationality and not under-cutting it. Hence, 
Wickramasinghe differs significantly from the generality of 
European humanists in this respect. 


Another aspect that marks a difference in Wickramasinghe’s 
approach to a form of humanism based on Buddhist worldview 
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the existence of atavistic tendencies arising from the animal past 
of mankind. Thus, the unplumbed depths of human psychological 
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animating force and vigor of Buddhist humanism. This course of 
action, for the most part, succeeded, and he was able to enforce 

some valuable discriminations among classical and modern texts. 

However, there were at times, when to unwavering adherence to 

this approach led him astray. In this regard, I wish to cite two 

examples. The first is his approach to Kav Silumina which many 
regard as the finest poem in the language. Wickramasinghe was 
critical of the author for being too enthralled by Sanskrit poetics. 
He said that, Kav Silumina is an imitative poem of a poet who 
over-admired the alankara vada and that he did not compose an 
artistic poem that was organized around his experiences based on 
his intuition, imagination. He complained that the author of this 
poem ignored the fund of his personal experiences and followed 
blindly the injunctions of Sanskrit theoreticians. It is indeed true 
that the author of Kav Silumina wrote a maha kavya sticking closely 
to the injunctions and specifications of ancient Indian theorists of 
poetry. However, within that framework, he was able to explore 
the characters in his poem with great depth and come up with tropes 
that encapsulated his experience powerfully. In other words, 
Wickramasinghe was partially blind to the verbal power and 
psychological force of the poem because he was too obsessed with 
Sanskrit poetics and its harmful impact and the need to create a 
tradition of poetry that was free of ornamentation. He wrongly 
concluded that this was the essence of a Buddhist poetics. In 
this regard, in an essay like Bosat Sara Vanum, Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra displays a far more sophisticated understanding of 
Kav Silumuna and its indubitable literary strengths. The failure of 
Martin Wickramasinghe to appreciate fully the importance of Kav 
Silumina is attributable to his over investment in a misconceived 
sense of Buddhist poetics. 


The second example that I wish to cite is Butsarana. In his 
anxiety to establish the importance of Gurulugomi’s Amavatura, 
he failed to do full justice to the dramatic power of Butsarana. 
Martin Wickramasinghe valued the Amavatura as a prose work 
that captured the essence of Buddhist culture; the economy of 
€xpression, the lack of ornateness, combination of the heart and 
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mind, he regarded as vita] ingredients of that Buddhist culture. In 
the Butsarana of Vidyachakravarti, on the other hand, he found an 
imagination that was undisciplined and unrestrained, one that owed 
much to Sanskrit prose literature. He felt that the prose style of 
Vidyachakravarti was heavy with ornamentation and 
displayed a verbal exuberance that undercut the intended meaning 
of the author. To be sure, there was exuberance in his style. 
However, as with the Kav Silumina, so with Butsarana, Martin 
Wickramasinghe failed to understand fully the evocative power 
and many-sidedness of the narrative discourse contained in 
Butsarana. A telling example is the story of the overpowering of 
Angulimala which is found in both Amavatura and Butsarana. 
While in the Amavatura, Gurulugomi follows fastidiously the 
original Pali text, in Butsarana, Vidyachakravarti dramatizes 
vividly the original Pali story, giving full rein to his powerful 
imagination. Vidyachakravarti’s rendering of the story of 
Angulimala is infinitely superior and more compelling in its 
dramatic power, than that textualized in Amavatura. Hence, it needs 
to be pointed out that, at times, Martin Wickramasinghe in seeking 
to establish inflexibly his approach to literary texts on the basis of 
his understanding of Buddhist aesthetics, was misled to underes- 
timate the richness and complexity of some canonical texts. 


So far I have discussed Martin Wickramasinghe’s attempt to 
draw on Buddhist culture and the Buddhist worldview to fashion a 
new mode of cultural criticism. This attempt of his ties in very 
nicely with the thrust of his creative writings. In order to enforce 
this point, I wish to select five of his novels — Gamperaliya, Kali 
Yugaya and Yuganthaya which constitute a trilogy and Viragaya 
and Bava Taranaya. All these works of fiction, in their diverse 
ways and from their distinct vantage points, illustrate the impor- 
tance of his cultural criticism. Gam Peraliya, which in many ways 
inaugurated a new chapter in Sinhala fiction, and later made into 
an international award-winning film by Lester James Peries, deals 
with the collapse of the feudal society and the rise of the middle 
class. The story is set in southern Sri Lanka; through vividly 
realized characters, the novel deals cogently with the decline of 
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the feudal social order and its attendant economy and the growth 
of the middle class. This is indeed a societal transformation of 
great significance to those societies emerging from the shadows 
of feudalism to confront the powerful forces released by modemity. 


Kaisaruvatte Muhandiram and Matara Hamine are husband and 
wife, and they represent the dying social order. Nanda is their 
daughter who dramatizes the complex intersection of the dying 
and emerging worlds. Clearly, the family has seen better days. Piyal 
is a young and appealing man who is entrusted with the task of 
giving tuition to Nanda. He belongs to an inferior social class. 
Although Nanda is attracted to him, marriage is out of the question 
because, of the perceived social disparity between them. Instead 
Nanda marries Jinadasa, a man who is approved by her parents. 
Her married life is full of hardships, but she endures them all, 
being the loyal and devoted wife she is. As their economic 
Situation worsens, Jinadasa decides to leave home in search of 
gainful employment. In the first few months, she receives letters 
from him. After a while nothing is heard from him. In the 
meantime Piyal does well in life and grows into a successful 
businessman. One day, it is learned that Jinadasa had died in a 
remote hospital, penniless and miserable. After a while Piyal and 
Nanda get married. When Piyal is on a business trip, Nanda 
receives a telegram that informs her that her husband is deeply ill 
in a far away hospital. Nanda, understandably devastated by the 
news, rushes to see him. There, much to her surprise, she realizes 
that the man who is dead is not Piyal, but Jinadasa. After this 
unfortunate turn of events, Piyal and Nanda come together, 
achieving depth of understanding and attachment, having come to 
terms with the past. In this novel, then, Martin Wickramasinghe 
portrays vividly the collapse of the feudal social order and the rise 
of the middle class. 


In Kaliyugaya, and Yuganthaya, this story is carried forward 
with Tissa being the vital connecting link, Nanda dramatizing the 
emotional and psychological aspects of this continuing social trans- 
formation. In Kaliyugaya, we see a rural family caught in the’ 
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fashionable western writers. Similarly, in his novels, he was harsh 
on those characters that gave in to slavish imitation. For him, the 
idea of creativity which he sees as the opposite of imitation can be 
achieved by a judicious blending of tradition and modernity. 


In his novel Viragaya, Wickramasinghe dealt with the complex 
and self-divided character of Aravinda Jayasena. He is attracted 
to, but at the same time, fearful of life, resulting in a certain kind 
of passivity. This Oblomov-like character, is wrestling with his 
nina emotions and struggling against his deeper inadequacies, 
ae ce the subject of endless interpretations and counter- 
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demonstrate the significance and relevance of Buddhist humanism 
and Buddhist cultural valuations for modem life. In his novel Bava 
Taranaya, Wickramasinghe attempted to humanize the life of Prince 
Siddhartha and reinforce the point that before attaining Buddha- 
hood, he was just another human being battling the normal human 
desires. All five novels are of a piece, and they underline the fact 
that Martin Wickramasinghe in his creative writings sought to 
combine modernity and tradition, and point out how one inhabits 
the other’s terrain. In other words, the mutually constitutive nature 
of tradition and the need to understand the complex dynamic 
between them were matters that engaged his deepest interest. 


Many of his contemporaries regarded him with great respect 
and admiration. They felt that he was a truly original thinker who 
introduced a kind of well-grounded cultural criticism that would 
serve as an object lesson in literary analysis. The idea of tradition 
was central to Martin Wickramasinghe’s project. For example, 
Gunadasa Amarasekera makes the following observation. “Seeing 
from one angle, it is the statement that Martin Wickramasinghe’s ` 
entire creative life was devoted to the explication of national 
thought, national mind, our culture is no exaggeration. Through 
his books of criticism as well as novels he sought to fulfill this 
mission. In his hands, the novel became a most suitable medium 
_for this purpose. To demonstrate the complexity of national — 
thinking which represents a commingling of the heart and the 
mind the finest medium is the novel which incorporates 
human experience. Here the path traversed by Wckramasinghe 
reminds one of Sartre.”!® Clearly, Amarasekera sees Martin 
Wickramasinghe’s essence of writing as promoting a type of deep 
understanding of Sinhala culture, tradition and history. 


He goes on to remark that Wickramasinghe was able to under- 
Stand profoundly Sinhala culture and tradition because he studied 
the classics assiduously and lived his early life in a village. He 
was able to discover the essence of Buddhist culture informing the 
Classical texts as well as Hindu thought that exerted an influence 
on them. As Amarasekera observes, “he saw that the greatest works 
1n our literature are those that have been created on the basis of 
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rural Buddhist thought, and those that were composed outside this 
work were imitative creations. It was from this perspective that he 
looked at our arts and crafts. He was moved to criticize the literature 
of the Peradeniya School because it was an imitative body of 
writing that deviated from traditional national thinking. It was 
Wickramasinghe’s judgment that the values championed by the 
Peradeniya School were those that were shunned by our national 
thinking.”'? The concept of national thinking figures very promi- 
nently in Gunadasa Amarasekera’s later writings and it has 
become a controversial concept among local writers and intelle- 
ctuals; I shall explain this in the chapter on Amarasekera. 


The idea of tradition pervades Martin Wickramasinghe’s 
writings and informs his most profound critical and hermeneutic 
efforts. I found one essay of his titled, Culture and Tradition, which 
was originally given as a lecture, particularly useful in that it 
encapsulates in a readily understandable form his views on this 
subject. In this essay, he starts out by explicating the concept of 
culture more in the manner of an anthropologist than a standard 
literary critic; he points out that culture has to be understood in a 
wider sense as encompassing what Raymond Williams would say 
‘a whole way of life’. He then goes on to establish the centrality of 
tradition in cultural re-description. “Tradition is an aspect of cul- 
ture. According to many anthropologists tradition represents so- ` 
cially inherited habits, prejudices, and superstitions. Religions, 
language, ceremonies, arts and crafts, have their traditional aspects. 
A creative writer or an independent critic may think that a tradition 
is an obsolete and harmful superstition that should be discarded. 
But if either of them uses his mother tongue for the creation of a 
poem or for making a critical evaluation of it, he cannot completely 
free himself from tradition.”2° Wickramasinghe gave this lecture 
in 1971, and much water has flowed under anthropological bridges 
Since then; hence, his concept of culture might need some 
fine-tuning. However, his point about the centrality of language in 
cultural articulation and cultural analysis is one that is of utmost 
importance. 
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He goes on to expand on this point. “Language is a carrier of 
culture and it reflects aspects of past and present culture and 
tradition. Some aspects, through cultural conditioning, become a 
part of the racial unconscious of the individual in a community. 
An individual might discard his culture and the conservative 
tradition which is inherent in it. But unless he discards his own 
mother tongue, he will not succeed in shaking off all aspects of his 
cultural tradition.”2! Here, Wickramasinghe’s evocation of the 
Jungian notion of racial unconscious, merits closer study. The idea 
that language and tradition are indissolubly linked, a point that 
Gadamer has made emphatically, is a running theme in 
Wickramasinghe’s writings. 


In his numerous writings, Wickramasinghe has consistently 
stressed the fact that the Buddhist humanistic tradition focuses on 
self-reflection and criticality. He values these attributes highly, and 
sees them as central features of a wholesome cultural and intellec- 
tual tradition. He made the following observation. “At the beginning 
of this talk I said that we have a unique tradition inherited from 
Buddhism. It is a new liberal tradition which gives freedom to 
criticize all socially inherited traditions of religion, gods, beliefs, 
arts and literature. The critical tradition is clearly embedded in 
some of the suttas of the Buddha. The Buddha himself criticized 
and rejected the Vedic religion, gods, and sacrificial ceremonies.’”22 
Martin Wickramasinghe perceives important parallels and affinities 
of interest between Buddhist tradition and the Greek tradition. It is 
his considered judgment that the Greek thinkers who lived 
between sixth and fifth centuries B.C. created a rational outlook 
on life that bears interesting similarities to Buddhist thinking. He 
makes the point that just like Buddhism, early Greek philosophy 
encouraged a critical outlook that encouraged the challenging and 
interrogating of earlier traditions of thought. 


One who reads Wickramasinghe’s critical and interpretive 
writing carefully would be struck by the fact that he frequently 
talks of the Buddhist folk culture in Sri Lanka and the non-elitism 
that characterized Buddhism as one of its defining features. In his 
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to depict the life of peasants, cowherds, and the lowest socia] 
classes.”23 Here Martin Wickramasinghe is making a number of 
significant points that merit close consideration. First, the ideas of 
non-elitism and the recognition of the common man were built 
into Buddhist thinking. The valorization of the common man, and 
the appeals, to his interests and sensibilities resulted in a realistic 
literature that was deeply anchored in the everydayness of common 
man. Third, this non-elitist strain in Buddhism has had the effect 
of making folk-culture carry the ethos of Buddhism in interesting 
ways to the imagination and life ways of ordinary peasants. All 
these aspects are of great significance in mapping Martin 
Wickramasinghe’s approach to tradition. 
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with others, how things go on between them and their fellows, the 
expectations, which are normally met and the deeper normative 
- notions and images which underlie these expectations.”24 Here 
Taylor is focusing very sharply on the experiential dimensions of 
social living. 


It is indeed interesting to observe that Charles Taylor is not 
speaking of social theory. This is because he is keen to focus on 
the complex ways in which ordinary people in society imagine the 
social context that they inhabit. This is not articulated in terms of 
theory and is expressed through narrative flows of images, myths, 
legends and so on. In addition, Taylor reminds us, “Theory is often 
the possession of a small minority where as what is interesting in 
the social imaginary is that it is shared by large groups of people, 
if not the whole society.”> On the basis of these expectations, one 
can usefully describe the social imaginary as that common under- 
standing that makes possible common practices, and the sense of 
legitimacy that is broadly endorsed by the community. As Taylor 
goes on to remark, “Our social imaginary at any given time is 
complex. It incorporates a sense of normal expectations that we 
have of each other; the kind of common understanding which 
enables us to carry out the collective practices which make up our 
social life. This incorporates some sense of how we fit together in 
carrying out the common practice.”?? There is both a factual and a 
normative dimension associated with this understanding. Our sense 
of how things commonly function is connected with our notions 
of how they ought to function. Therefore the ideas of collective 
living, group identity, shared social narratives, and normative 
prescriptions are inextricably interlinked in this social imaginary. 


As we reflect on Martin Wickramasighe’s approach to tradition, 
we realize that he wanted it to be the dominant force shaping the 
social imaginary. Here, questions of symbolic understanding, as a 
way of deepening the neuristic value of the concept of social 
imaginary. As Cornelius Castoriadias observes, “Everything that 
Is presented to us in the social-historical world is inextricably tied 
to the symbolic. Not that it is limited to it. Real acts, whether 
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individual or collective ones, work, consumption, war, love, child 
bearing — the innumerable material products without which no 
society could live even an instant, are not always directly 
symbolic. All of these, however, would be impossible outside ofa 
symbolic network.”?” For Castoriadias, the idea of the symbolic is - 
crucial to an understanding of the social imaginary, it is indeed 
this idea of symbolic understanding and the important role it plays 
in the social imaginary that makes Martin Wickramasin ghe’s approach 
to tradition so important and worthy of sustained discussion. 


For Wickramasinghe, culture was an informing force of 
tradition and even of human nature. Ina sense, he regarded human 
beings as cultural artifacts. Clifford Geertz’s claim that, “There is 
no such thing as human nature independent of culture” would have 
found a ready resonance in Wickramasinghe, although in his 
` voluminous writings, nowhere does he cite the work of the eminent 
anthropologist Clifford Geertz.?8 As with the other four cultural 
intellectuals that I discuss in this book, Martin Wickramasinghe 
valued tradition as a normative trope that guided, challenged, 
conformed, inflected one’s thinking and patterns of behavior. 
At the same time, he also saw the importance of tradition as an 
epistemologically significant site that offered us a productive 
vantage point from which to make sense of life. 


Critics of Martin Wickramasinghe maintain that he did not pay 
adequate attention to questions of difference and alterities within 
tradition as well as to issues of discontinuities and ruptures. There 
is some substance to this charge; he was far more interested in 
continuities than discontinuities. However, one must also guard 
oneself against over-valorizing of discontinuities that one finds in 
Michel Foucault and others who think along similar lines. 
Wickramasinghe’s creative works and discursive writings are of a 
Piece and they underline his profound faith in Buddhist humanism 
as a beacon that could light the way in troubled times such as the 
one we are living through at present. He saw the interplay of 
tradition and modernity in diacritical terms, and his privileging of 
Buddhist humanism fits in with that perception. 
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EDIRIWEERA SARACHCHANDRA: 
TRADITION AND THE BIRTH OF MODERN 
SINHALA DRAMA 


E diriweera Sarachchandra (1914-1996) and Martin 
Wickramasinghe are unguestionably the two writers who were 
primarily responsible for ushering in a new era in Sinhala writing; 
they succeeded in introducing anew literary and cultural discourse 
_ and widening the intellectual horizons of the reading public. They 

also played a crucial role in fashioning a new vocabulary of cultural 
re-description. Sarachchandra, as teacher of Sinhala literature at 
the University of Peradeniya, trained generations of students to look 
afresh at literature and re-think the protocols of criticism. His 


_ ‘influence was so deep and pervasive, that people began to talk of a 
Peradeniya School under his tutelage. 


At first Ediriweera Sarachchandra championed the introduction 
of Western writers to the Sinhala reading public as a way of widening 
their discursive horizons and infusing modern Sinhala literature 
with a new vigor. He introduced, or encouraged the introduction of 
such writers and dramatists as Anton Chekhov, Guy de Maupassant, 
Nikolai Gogol, Moliere. However, over the years he was drawn 
more and more towards tradition and the complex ways in which 
tradition could be inflected by modernity and modernity by tradition. 
In his dramas, as well as works of fiction such as Vilasanivakage 
Premaya, one sees this aspect very strongly. Sarachchandra valued 
the creative forces embedded in tradition. For him, the best way of 
understanding Sinhala cultural traditions was through its linkages 
to the Indian tradition. In this regard, there was an affinity between 
his thinking and that of Coomaraswamy. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s 
Statement that Sri Lanka offers a wonderful window through which 


————— 
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to understand India would have found a ready response in 
Sarachchandra. When we examine his comments on literature, on 
drama, on music and on criticism, we realize how strongly he 
emphasized the need to identify with the classical 
Indian tradition. He perceived Sri Lanka as a part of the greater 
cultural India.. i 


Sarachchandra played a central role in forging a new critical 
outlook on both classical and modern literatures. He was greatly 
inspired by such classical Indian commentators as Bharata, 
Abhinavagupta, Anaadavardhana, Kshemendra, in his attempt to 
create a new form of literary criticism. He made use of some of the 
concepts formulated by these ancient Indian theorists in the light of 
modern Western criticism, notably New Criticism. In other words, 
he sought to combine the best of classical Indian poetics and modern ~ 
Western literary analysis. This propensity of his is well reflected in 
his books such as, Sahitya Vidyava and Kalpana Lokaya. In his 
lectures at the University of Peradeniya, too, he pursued this 
assimilationist line of thinking. Sarachchandra’s approach to tradition . 
was to move out of the parochialism of confining culture to Sri 
Lankan geographical boundaries, and to encourage identifying with 
the Indian culture as it has evolved over the centuries. Sarachchandra_ 
had a mind that was sensuous and mobile, passionate and rigorous; 
it served to infuse his writings with an unusually persuasive power. 
His essays were marked by a crisp wit that was quick to detect the | 
synthetic and the counterfeit, and the gap between appearance and 
reality. It energized his writings while subtly invoking standards 
both moral and aesthetic as it played off facile self-indulgence against 
reflective self-knowledge. His human sympathy flows out of a clear 
recognition of the essential incompleteness of human beings. 


In this essay, I wish to focus on one aspect that illustrates his 
approach to tradition, namely, the way in which he created a modern 
tradition of Sinhala drama by relating it to the classical tradition of 
India. In an article to the South Asian Review, under the title, Zami/ 
Drama in Ceylon; A Tradition Usurped Thiru Kandiah made some 
useful observations regarding the development of Tamil drama in 
Sri Lanka. According to him, a misbegotten concept of tradition — 
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tradition as something static and unchanging — has been chiefly 
responsible for the present state of Tamil drama in Sri Lanka. On 
the other hand, the modern Sinhala theatre made rapid headway as 
a consequence of a more intelligent and creatively invigorating 
attitude tradition on the part of dramatists and rediscovering a viable 
tradition with contemporary resonance. Comparing the state of 
Sinhala drama with that of Tamil drama, Dr. Kandiah said that, 
“the burst of creativity set off by Sarachchandra’s Maname has 
thrown the former into glorious and exciting ferment which among 
other things, underlines forcibly the qualitatively impoverishment 
of the latter.”! Kandiah made these comments some decades ago, a 
few years after the production of Maname. When we examine the 
evolution of Sinhalese theater during the past five decades, his 
observations merit closer attention. 


` The modern phase of Sinhala theatre commenced in 1956; on 
the 3 of November 1956, Maname Natakaya which was to change 
decisively the course of Sinhala drama, and establish a tradition 
that was rooted in the past but was in tune with the modern, was 
first staged. Maname Natakaya, which was written and produced 
by Ediriweera Sarachchandra is based on the Chulla-Dhanuggaha 
Jataka. The story which has as its central theme, the self- 
destructiveness of marital infidelity (a common enough Buddhist 
sentiment) has found dramatic expression in the traditional folk- 
theatre, the kolam. Sarachchandra, however, re-interprets this 
popular story, within the matrix of a modern sensibility, to scrutinize 
vigorously the web of human relationships that lies at the heart of 
the tale so as to bring out a universally valid image of the human 
predicament. At the level of story and theme, then, we find an 
interesting commingling of tradition and modernity. 


Maname Natakaya succeeded in establishing a tradition of rich 
literary drama in Sri Lanka. In order to understand the importance 
of this event, one has to go back in history and try to understand 
why a sophisticated tradition of literary drama did not evolve in 
classical times, when there was such a rich and vibrant tradition of 
prose and verse. The reason for the absence of a literary drama in 
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Sri Lanka has remained a vexed question. The lack ofa substantial 
body of convincing evidence prevents us from saying anything 
decisively about it. Most critics and cultural historians who have 
chosen to explore this problem have confined their field of inquiry 
to Sri Lanka alone. Instead, one has to address this problem in the 
context of greater India which forms a recognizable cultural unity. 
Hence, in order to discover the reasons for the absence ofa tradition 
of sophisticated drama in Sri Lanka, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the nature of dramatic traditions prevalent in the various 
provinces of India as well as neighboring countries like Thailand 
and Indonesia that came under the influence of India. 


It was not their ignorance of Sanskrit dramatic works that 
prevented classical Sinhala writers from creating a tradition of drama 
in Sri Lanka. As a matter of fact, there are numerous references to 
Sanskrit dramatic works in classical Sinhala literature. The 
Mahabodhivamsa Gatapadaya, a commentarial work written in the 
thirteenth century, contains a verse from the Sanskrit play the 
Naganada. The Dharmapradipikava of Gurulugomi, also composed 
in the thirteenth century, quotes a verse from Ratnavali. The author 
of Sasadavata Sanne seems to have been well acquainted with the 
works of classical Indian dramatists. He quotes a verse from 
Sakuntala and two from the Balaramayana. One can also cite. 
instances where classical Sinhala writers have been influenced by 
the curve of poetic thought and the vivid imagery in Sanskrit dramas. 
For example, in the sixteenth century poem, the Kavyashekharaya, 
the description of a young child is inspired by similar descriptions 
in Sakuntala. Moreover, the memorable descent from the high 
heavens of Guttila, after his triumphant celestial journey, is 
reminiscent of the last act of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. Hence, it is quite 
apparent that classical writers of Sri Lanka were fully aware of, 
and were fascinated by, the dramatic literature of the sub-continent. 


It is interesting to observe that some of the classical Sinhala 
prose works furnish us with numerous tropes which demonstrate 
the fact that classical writers were aware of the existence of drama, 
albeit of an unsophisticated kind, as a vital form of communal 
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entertainment. The Saddharmaratanavaliya contains similes Such - 
as “like a clown from a dancing hall’, “like clowns who have come 
to entertain”, while the Pujavaliya contains similes such as “like 
dances performed in masks.” This simile suggests that some kind 
of masked theatrical performance was known in medieval times. 
Moreover, scattered among classical Sinhala writings, there are 
numerous words and expressions pertaining to drama; nataka — natika 
~ nrtya — rangamandala — in the Dharmapradipikava. In the Dampiyg 
Atuva Gatapadaya, one comes across words such as nalukeli — nalu 
Samaj — nalu natum, and in the Butsarana nrtya mandapa — nrtyasala, 
The ease and familiarity with which these words have been used 
makes one feel that even if there was no tradition of sophisticated 
literary drama in existence, there certainly must have been courtly 
dances and rustic folk-plays that were performed fairly regularly, 


All this evidence serves to emphasize two important facts. First, 
that the classical Sinhala writers were fully aware of the existence 
—ofarich tradition of drama in neighboring India, and, indeed, were 
influenced at times by some of the poetic descriptions contained in 
them. Second, that there existed some kind of folk-dramas aimed 
at providing entertainment for the villagers. Apart from the folk- 
dramas acted out by human beings, there is also evidence to show 
that puppetry was not unknown in ancient Sri Lanka. Works like 
the Chulavamsa contain references to the art of puppetry. Some of 
the medieval Sinhala literary compositions provide us with long 
lists of musical instruments that were in use at the time. The Tisara 
Sandeshaya,. Kavyashekaraya and Dambadeni Asna, to mention 
only a few, enable us to have an inkling of the kind of music that 
was prevalent. Moreover, the Sculptures at ancient historical cities 
like Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa stren gthen the hypothesis that 


performances of music and dance were extremely popular and that 
they received courtly patronage. 


This body of evidence points to five significant conclusions. 
First, classical Sinhala writers were fully aware of Sanskrit dramatic 
works. Second, folk-dramas of some kind were almost certainly 
staged for popular entertainment. Third, dancing was encouraged 
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by the royalty and was performed on festive occasions. Fourth, 
music was held in high esteem. Fifth, puppetry was known in 
medieval Sri Lanka. All these conclusions make the absence ofa 
literary drama appear even more puzzlingly conspicuous. If music 
and dance, which were deemed necessary adjuncts of drama were 
appreciated and encouraged, if puppetry was known, and if classical 
writers were fully conscious of the infinitely rich Sanskrit dramatic 
tradition, and if there was in existence a rich tradition of prose and 
verse literature, why didn’t a tradition of literary drama develop in 
Sri Lanka? In my opinion, there was a complex of factors which 
militated against the emergence of a written drama in Sri Lanka. 


The most widely held belief among scholars in Sri Lanka with 
regard to the absence ofa literary drama is that Theravada Buddhism 
—the dominant force guiding the thought and life of the Sinhalese — 
discouraged all forms of theatrical entertainment. To substantiate 
this notion, the commandment which enjoins that one should refrain 
from dance, song, music and perfume is frequently cited. But what 
these writers fail to realize is that this commandment applies only 
to those who observe ashtangika-sila and not to the ordinary laymen 
leading a normal domestic life. As a matter of fact, nowhere in the 
Tripitaka is it stated that a layman should not participate in or attend 
a dramatic performance. Admittedly, the monks who were the 
privileged custodians of traditional learning and literature were not 
in a position to compose dramas; however, there was nothing to 
prevent lay writers from doing so. After all, some of the best Sinhala: 
creative works, in both prose and verse, like Amavatura, Butsarana, 
Kav Silumina were written by laymen. Furthermore, a significant 
point overlooked by those who contend that a dramatic tradition 
did not evolve in Sri Lanka owing to the influence of Buddhism is 
that music and dancing which were equally taboo according to the 
commandment alluded to above were widely appreciated and 
encouraged and, indeed, received royal patronage. They even formed 
a part of ceremonies connected with religion as is amply borne out 
by Statements in the Mahavamsa. However, it is no doubt true that 


the general ethos of Theravada Buddhism discouraged dramatic 
Performances. 
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Ananda Guruge advances the theory that it was not Buddhism, 
but the inability of classical Sinhalese writers to conform to the 
stipulations of ancient Indian dramaturgists regarding the use of 
diverse linguistic registers, Sanskrit and Prakrit according to the 
status of the dramatis personae that prevented the rise of a literary 
drama in Sri Lanka. He says that, “the characters in’the Sanskrit 
dramas in this manner, speak in different dialects. The critics of 
drama regarded this as an essential feature of Sanskrit plays. In 
treatises on dramaturgy rules and conventions governing the use of 
dialects were elaborated in detail. Consequently, it may be thought 
that the Sinhalese, Tamil, Telugu, Karnatic and Hindi writers who 
created their literary works in accordance with the injunctions of 
Sanskrit critics, felt that it was an impossibility to write 
plays....therefore, it is our conclusion that there is no drama in 
classical Sinhalese literature, owing to the inability to represent the 
prime characteristic of Sanskrit drama — the admixture of dialects.” 


I am not totally persuaded by Ananda Guruge’s argument that 
the decisive factor influencing the absence of a classical tradition 
of Sinhala drama, is the impossibility of linguistic variation. He is 
mistaken when he says that the linguistic convention pertaining to 
the portrayal of status among the characters is the fundamental trait 
of Sanskrit drama. It does not figure prominently in any of the 
standard definitions of drama advanced by Sanskrit theorists. It is 
true that this linguistic convention is given concrete form in the 
Natya Sastra; but at the same time, one must not overlook the fact 
that it is stated in the Natya Sastra that some of the specifications 
crystallized therein could be changed and ignored if necessary. It is 
true that medieval Sinhala, Tamil or Bengali writers were not in a 
Position to deploy a multiplicity of dialects as did the Classical 
Sanskrit dramatists. However, they: could have manipulated the 
colloquial language so as to index social status of characters. As a 
matter of fact, in traditional prose works such as the Ummagga 
Jatakaya, one does come across instances where the characters’ 
speech modes reflect his background, up bringing, and social status. 
In Sinhalese folk plays — particularly in the Nadagama— one perceives 
the attempts of the folk dramatists to vary the speech mode so as to 
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bring out their social background. Hence, Ananda Guruge’s argument 
is not particularly persuasive. 


Ediriweera Sarachchandra was of the opinion that the reasons 
for the absence of a literary drama in Sri Lanka are similar to those 
that suggest themselves for the lack of a sophisticated dramatic 
literature in the modern vernaculars of India. “The Sanskrit drama, 
as well as other forms of Sanskrit literature was known to Sinhalese 
writers, but they attempted every other form except the drama. The 
reasons for the lack of a dramatic literature in Sinhalese therefore 
are probably similar to those suggested as an explanation for the 
absence of a dramatic literature in Indian vernaculars.”? Earlier on, 
probing the causes for the absence of a tradition of drama in the 
Indian vernaculars, he said that, “one can only suggest that as the 
Sanskrit drama lost contact more and more with the people and 
became less and less suitable for acting, Bharata Natyam took the 
place of the spoken play and entertainment of royalty and educated 
classes. Hence there was nothing to inspire a written drama.” Just 
at the time when Sinhala literature was discovering its true self and 
becoming many-sided, Sanskrit drama was virtually dead and, that 
without a living tradition to inspire them it was scarcely possible 
for Sinhala writers to produce literary dramatic works. 


One other reason to which the absence of a dramatic literature 
among classical writings can be attributed concerns the question of 
Brahmanism in Sri Lanka. This, unfortunately, is an aspect that has- 
received inadequate attention. Sanskrit dramas developed as a 
sophisticated product of Brahmanic culture and so any attempt to 
excavate the reasons why Sanskrit drama failed to take root in Sri 
Lanka and inspire the classical writers must take into account the 
nature and strength of Brahmanism in Sri Lanka. One could surmise 
that Brahmanism existed in Sri Lanka even before the advent of 
Buddhism. The Mahavamsa bears testimony to this fact. However, 
Brahmanism as such became a recognizable force, making its impact 
on the social and religious life of the people, only some time after 
the introduction of Buddhism. It was among the royalty that the 
influence of Brahmanism was most readily apparent. However, 
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compared to the influence exerted by Buddhist monks, that of 
Brahmins was minimal. It may justifiably be said that although 
Brahmins were present in Sri Lanka in large numbers, and although 
they did make some kind of impact on the island, they, nevertheless, 


were not successful in bringing about any radical changes or imposing 
therefore, that one reason 


their will in any real way. One can argue, 2 
why Sri Lanka did not prove to be a fertile ground where Sanskrit 
dramatic tradition could take root, was the absence of a strong matrix 
of Brahmanic culture. In both Burma (Myanmar) and Thailand, 
Buddhism became a vital force only after Brahmanism had 
penetrated into the heart of the society and had influenced the court 
and upper layers of society in an indelible manner. Therefore, it is 
hardly surprising that both these countries nurtured a tradition of 
courtly drama. 


One can, therefore, attribute a number of causes for the absence 
of a literary drama in Sri Lanka. This aspect is important in 
‘understanding the way in which Ediriweera Sarachchandra sou ght 
to re-connect with the classical Indian tradition of drama in his 

- attempt to create a modern dramatic tradition in Sri Lanka. Another 
aspect of this issue is the way in which after the gradual disappearance 
of the Sanskrit theatre, various regions in India developed folk- 
dramas that bore the imprint, and carried some: of the features of 
Sanskrit theatre. Owing to a number of causes, the chief among 
them being the spread of Muslim influence, Sanskrit drama was on 
a path of decline after the tenth century. Concurrently, numerous 
dramatic forms sprang up, or matured, in the various provinces of 
selenite on 
a peat - Pa tradition. Yatra of Bengal — Ramlila 
nepal alec ets ya o — Tamasha of Maharashtra —- 
Tanjore — Terukkuttu of T. a se cae AEEA Melgar 
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The Nadagama — the dominant form among folk-dramas in Sri Lanka, 
also shares this feature with Indian folk-theatre, Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra saw this connection. He saw the inherent possibilities 
in the Nadagama that would facilitate a re-connection with the 
classical Sanskrit theatre. How he accomplished this, and established 
a modem literary tradition of drama, is an interesting story in the 
cultural life of the island. 


As I stated earlier, Maname inaugurated a new and vibrant 
tradition of drama in Sri Lanka. It was an instant success appealing 
equally to all classes of society; for the first time Sinhala theatre 
met with a broad based public. “Dr. Sarachchandra”, said one Critic, 
“in his search for a dramatic form in Sinhalese turned to the 
Nadagama. Maname was the pioneer attempt to adapt this form to 
the modern stage. It has succeeded in pleasing all classes of theatre- 
goers, the English and Sinhalese educated, the urban and the 
provincial.” This was, indeed, a significant event in the cultural 
annals of the country. Until then, Sinhala drama remained a minority 
art supported and patronized by the English-educated middle-class 
of Sri Lanka while in the villages the folk dramas were rapidly 
disintegrating under the impact of encroaching urbanization. In 
Maname, however, a form of theatre was found that for the first 
time appealed to all strata of society by reinvigorating the folk- 
tradition within the matrix of a modern sensibility and which would 
be aesthetically satisfying to modern audiences. In that drama is 
essentially a collaborative art which requires immediate and 
widespread popularity for sustenance, one cannot exaggerate the 
importance of this newly-generated enthusiasm when considering 
the theatrical revival in Sri Lanka. The intriguing fact about Maname _ 
is that it inaugurated the modern phase of Sinhala stage, and a 
sophisticated literary drama, not by self-consciously breaking new 
ground or by being strikingly avant-garde, but rather by going back 
to the past in search of roots. Maname, which was at once popular 
theatre and complex literary art, is in the ultimate analysis, an attempt 
to establish a viable tradition — a tradition that is vitally connected 
with the greater tradition of classical India. 
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Ediriweera Sarachchandra has consistently reiterated the necessity 
for Sri Lanka to drop its constrictingly xenophobic stance in cultural 
matters and to identify herself with the mainstream of Indian culture. 
This is the central strand in his attitude to tradition. “It would be 
almost impossible and also unwise to narrow down our definition 
of traditional art to include only those arts that can be called Sinhalese 
or Ceylonese, judging Ceylon from the politcal standpoint of a 
nation that has gained independence. The distinction between 
Ceylonese art and Indian art did not exist in the twenty centuries 
preceding independence and such a long period of time cannot be 
discounted when considering gradation.” Not everyone might agree 
with his assessment, but he foregrounds an important viewpoint. 
Sarachchandra believed that drama, music and dancing in Sri Lanka 
should be inspired by their decidedly richer counterparts in India if 
they are to yield anything of significance. In Maname he sought to 
model a form of drama in the image of the classical Indian theatre. 
He did not, however, go to the Indian tradition directly, which was 
not possible practically; such a move would have defeated his 
purpose. He was perspicacious enough to realize that the Nadagama 
— the well-developed folk-drama contained some of the vital stylistic 
elements of the Sanskrit tradition. Thus he rightly felt that it would 
be easier and more effective to establish a meaningful connection 
with the classical Sanskrit drama via the Nadagama than by a more 
direct route. With this idea in view he gathered together the vital 
strands of the Nadagama form and wove them into a fabric that 
was at once recognizably traditional and refreshingly modern. 


Maname signified not only the creation of a new dramatic form 
but also the creation of a new and wider audience and in a sense, 
these two are interconnected. To understand the historical 
significance of this happening, one has to examine the state of the 
Sinhala theatre just prior to the appearance of Maname. As stated 
earlier, until the appearance of Maname, Sinhala drama remained a 
minority art patronized by only the anglicized middle class living 
in the cities. The form of drama current during this period was the 
naturalistic dialogue play based on Western literary models. This 
form of theatre, predictably enough, failed to take root and foster a 
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popular tradition, and several reasons can be advanced as having 
contributed to this failure. 


First, the very structure of these plays presented some difficulties 
to the average theatre-goer. Drama was traditionally conceived as a 
melange of song, music and dance with occasional dialogue, where 
great stress was laid on the element of spectacle. This was indeed 
the case in all the folk dramas and even in the hybrid Nurti that 
. superseded them. The idea of a play that progressed solely by means 
of naturalistic dialogue was totally alien to the sensibility of the 
Sinhala theatre-goer, except, of course, to those who had had the 
benefit of a good English education, and who had read, if not seen, 
some of the best English plays. The Sinhala naturalistic plays of 
the forties and the fifties signify a definite and indeed, a drastic 


~ break with the past and demanded the acceptance of a totally new 


concept of drama; the bulk of the public, understandably enough 
failed to meet the challenge. i 


Second, the Sinhala naturalistic plays that were produced in the 
forties and the fifties were mainly middle class plays in that the 
experiences communicated, the themes worked out, the scale of 
values expounded, or derided, and the language medium employed 
were all deeply rooted in the narrow confines of the anglicized 
middle class of Sri Lanka. Consequently, much of the with and 
many of the satirical innuendos and the intended impact of the 
plays were lost on the majority of the local audiences and, what 
was more alarming, the theatre became alienated from the majority 
of the people. 


Third, the naturalistic plays were primarily light hearted comedies 
that held up for ridicule the foibles of the middle class and in particular 
nouveau riche. As a consequence of the failure of Sinhala dramatists 
to present anything beyond light hearted satire, even the middle 
class hither to the main stay of the theatre began to lose interest. 
Martin Wickramasinghe, perhaps the most perceptive of our critics 
complained at the time that the Sinhala theatre was rapidly declining 
as a result of being limited to sardonic humor. Lamentable as the 
situation was, it was something for which, in a sense, the play wnghts 
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could only be blamed partially. There was, indeed, a built in limitation 
of Sinhala prose as a medium of dramatic communication which 
the authors were not in a position to circumvent. Not ali the plays 
that were produced in the forties and the fifties were satir es. Some 
aspired to more serious aims, but, in fact with very little success, 
Even a serious play like the adaptation of Chekov’s Ivanov 
(Kalakirima) which was intended to be a study of melancholia, the 


~ audience laughed at the most unexpected and unwarranted moments. 


To unravel this seemingly paradox situation, one has to travel back 
in time to the folk dramas. In them, prose, which was for the most 
part improvised, was used solely as a vehicle of humor. The burden 
of the story was carried by poetry, song and incantation, accompanied 


by music and dance. Almost always lofty sentiments and dramatically 


intense situations were conveyed in verse and song. This is an 
organizational principle which is observable not only in the folk 
dramas, but also in the nurti that superceded them. Hence, when 
naturalistic playwrights attempted to write prose dramas they were 
up against a formidable difficulty: prose for the most part had not 
been used before in the Sinhala theatre for serious purposes and 
there was no available dramatic idiom to draw upon. Dramatic prose 
had almost always been associated with humor. 


These deficiencies in the naturalistic plays resulted in their lack 
of broad-based appeal. By the same token, it was to obviate these 
limiting factors that Sarachchandra struck out in the new directions 
that he did. The prevalent mood that favored the revival of traditional 
culture, the quest for roots, certainly was in his favor. After 
independence, there was seen in Sri Lanka, as indeed in most other 
Asian countries the endeavor to revive the traditional culture that 
had suffered during colonial rule, as a means of achieving national 
eae a selfhood. The following observation of the 
seit ere Singer on India is equally apposite to the Sri 

perience. “The movement of modem nationalism in India 
as in most other countries. has nationa ism in ndia, 

» has always shown a strong interest in 


the recov 

With pes = re-interpretation of India’s traditional culture. 

has received an nee of national independence, this interest 
oticial definition, Language; natural history; 
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archaeological monuments, folk-arts and crafts, classical music 
dance and drama, have become symbols — five year plans, 
parliamentary institutions and atomic installations.”® 


Although Maname was the first attempt of Sarachchandra to 

create a form of drama on the lines of this Sinhala folk theatre, and 
by extension of the classical Indian theatre, one can observe his 
desire to move in this direction in a play produced slightly earlier, 
namely, Pabavati. Sarachchandra at first championed the cause of 
naturalistic drama in Sri Lanka. He insisted on the necessity of 
translating outstanding Western plays into Sinhala, and a theatre 
group by the name of Jana Ranga Sabha was formed for the express 
purpose of performing them. By this means, he hoped to educate 
local audiences in theatre-craft and pave the way for the evolution 
ofa sophisticated form of literary drama that would capture forcefully 
the spirit of the ‘zeitgeist’. Apart from collaborating with the 
adaptation of Gogol’s celebrated comedy The Marriage (Kapuva 
Kapothi), Sarachchandra wrote and produced a number of original 
plays in the naturalistig genre; of them, Bahina Kalava, Sanskruthika 
Comasaris, Vandinna Giya Devale are perhaps the most noteworthy. 
However, from the quality of the response he received, it became 
evident to Sarachchandra that he was not on the right path and so 
he was forced to re-examine his stance and perspective on the Sinhala 
theatre, and to explore the possibility of branching out in a new 
direction. Pabavati, which was first staged on the 16" of September 
1952 marked this transitional period. Based on the Kusa J atakaya, 
it is a straight dialogue play except in one important respect. The 
author had brought in an introducer reminiscent of the Pothegura 
in the Nadagama or the Suthradhara in Sanskrit drama. Before the 
play proper commences the introducer sings a song by way of 
preamble which sets the tone for easy participation in the emotional 
atmosphere of the drama. 


Regarding his experimentation in Pabavati, the author had this 
to say: “After having produced a few plays translated from European 
languages, I realized that in order to create a truly indigenous form 
of drama, it was not sufficient merely to draw on foreign works, 


_ 
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and so I started to write plays based on characters and situations 

“found in contemporary society. However, it became clear to me, it 
was not possible to create a viable dramatic art by turning away 
from the older traditions and consequently I sought to draw 
inspiration from the Sinhala Nadagama and the Sanskrit theatre.”” 
Although Pabavati contains a vital element of the Sanskrit theatre, 
namely, the Suthradhara, it must be admitted that itis a far cry from 
Maname. Maname is a fine essay in stylized theatre in the best 
traditions of the Sanskrit stage. Pabavati is primarily a dialogue 
play much in the manner of Western naturalistic drama. How, 
therefore, was Sarachchandra able to break so drastically with the 
then current dramatic form? Here, he learnt two valuable lessons 
from India and Japan.® 


India was experiencing the same kind of problems and difficulties 
as Sri Lanka with regard to establishing a sophisticated form of 
theatre that would be inconsonance with her cultural background. 
After the advent of the British rule, the form of drama that had 
gained currency in India was the naturalistic dialogue play. It failed, 
however, to take root in the consciousness of the people and foster 
a popular tradition partly because of its alien nature. In the mean 
time, whatever remained of the once vigorous Sanskrit theatrical 
tradition had deteriorated in a way that was least likely to satisfy a 
cultivated sensibility. With the granting of national independence, 
and in the wake of the ensuing Indian cultural revival there was an 
understandable quest for roots in the Indian theatre, and eminent 
scholars like V. Raghavan emphasized the need to found a drama 
on the traditional forms. That Sarachchandra was influenced by 
this wave of thought is borne out by the fact that in one of his 


essays he quotes with great approbation an observation of Raghavan 
on the Indian theatre. 


Although Sarachchandra was convinced of the need to build a 
tradition of drama based on the older form, he was uncertain as to 
how he should set about it. “The necessity for having a type of 
drama which is more in tune with the cultural environment and 
which will strike a spontaneous note of response in the hearts of 
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the people have been felt both in India and in Sri Lanka, particularly 
after independence. But the difficulty is that the native tradition 
does not survive anymore except in theoretical descriptions of the 
ancient treatises and, in a rather corrupt form in the folk plays. 
Moreover, since several generations have been brought up without 
knowledge of this tradition the audiences of today may not respond 
as easily to it if it is merely revived in its original shape. What is 
needed, therefore, is to create something new out of the older tradition 
which will still be intelligible to the people whose spaces have been 
‘molded largely by the style of Western theatre.’ 


It was at this point, that Sarachchandra found the Japanese theatre, 
Kabuki in particular, immensely stimulating and an object lesson 
for his quest. “When I saw Kabuki for the first time after seeing the 
theatre in several countries it seemed to me that here I was suddenly 
brought face to face with the kind of drama that I had been trying to 
visualize for many years. Here was a drama that seemed to be 
typically oriental in so far as it differed radically from the Western 
concept of drama and in so far as it seemed to contain those essentials 
of oriental drama with which we are familiar from our readings of 
the Indian classical treatises on dramaturgy and from our knowledge 
from the folk plays of our country.”!° Sarachchandra points out 
that Kabuki crystallizes some of the defining features of drama 
adumbrated in the Indian treatises. The vital point to note, though, 
is that the Japanese theatre served as an object lesson in the feasibility 
of creating a viable modern theatre (a theatre that would appeal to 
a modern sensibility) based on traditional forms. This illustrates in 
a particularly vivid form the coming together of tradition, modernity 
and globalization in cultural textualities. 


With the production of Maname the modern Sinhala theatre had 
arrived, and a sophisticated tradition was firmly established. What 
is perhaps most significant about this tradition of drama was that it 
was securely rooted in the consciousness of the people, and in 
addition, conformed to the oriental conception of theatre. In a series 
of articles and lectures, Sarachchandra pointed out that there was a 
distinctly oriental concept of drama, as evidenced by the traditional 
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theatres of India, Japan, China and so on, that differed from 
naturalistic Westem plays and which were stylized, in which song, 
music, mime played a crucial role. Maname not only created a 
sophisticated tradition of drama but also kindled a new interest in 
Sinhala theatre and the two, I daresay, are vitally interconnected. 
The success of Maname inspired many others, albeit less talented 
playwrights, to work in the same genre, while Sarachchandra himself 
produced a number of plays like Rattaran, Kadavalulu, Hastikanta 
Mantare and Sinhabahu which followed the broad pattern of 
Maname. With the creation of a sophisticated tradition of literary 
drama and the establishment of the theatre-going habit and winning 
recognition for theatre as a significant aspect of the public sphere, 
later playwrights were able to experiment not only in the stylized 
mode but also in the naturalistic dialogue play which only a decade 
or so ago, owing to a multiplicity of factors, had failed to satisfy 
the aesthetic needs of the generality of theatre-goers. 


When we discuss the ways in which Sarachchandra sought to 
establish a modern tradition of drama based on the Sanskrit theatre, 
we need to examine the work of John de Silva and the Nurti 
playwrights for purposes of contrast. John de Silva (1857-1922) 
was the first modern Sinhala playwright to make a conscious effort 
to draw upon the art of Sanskrit theatre. Admittedly, his was a failed 
attempt in that his knowledge of Sanskrit drama and its concomitant 
theatrical conventions was not profound, comprehensive or even 
discriminating. Indeed, he was partially blind to the subtleties of 
the classical Indian theatre. Uncertain as his grasp of the finer points 
of Sanskrit drama was, it must be recorded that he sought to 
incorporate certain elements of Sanskrit theatre into his work. 


John de Silva was an extremely prolific writer. He wrote as many 
as forty two dramas for the stage — a remarkable output by any 
standard. Besides the ostensible aim of affording the audience the 
opportunity of partaking in a moving dramatic experience, he had 
other motives in producing his plays. He was an ardent nationalist 
who was clearly unhappy with the status quo.!! He felt that the 
country was going down a path of moral degradation. To him, all 
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that was valuable and significant in the traditio 
was being crushed under the impact of Westem 
John de Silva endeavored to make his dramas 
to counteract this degenerate influence. As he sa 
to the Sinhala Parabhava Natakaya, “the primary aim of the art of 
drama is to expose and attack the immorality discernible in a 
nation.”'* Among his plays, a significant number are based on 
classical Sanskrit literature — Sita Haranaya — Sakuntala Na takaya 
—Ratnavali Natakaya —Nagananda Natakaya— Nala Raja Charitaya 
— Uttara Rama Charitaya — Ramayana Natakaya — are some 


of them. It is interesting to note that four of them are celebrated 
Sanskrit plays. | 


nal Sinhala culture 
Civilization. Hence, 
a powerful weapon 
ys in his introduction 


Although John de Silva sought to borrow certain elements from 
the Sanskrit theatre, it is evident that he did not discard the existing 
Sinhala theatrical form in toto or attempt to create afresh a new 
dramatic form on the basis of classical Indian drama. What he did 
attempt to do was to introduce certain features of Sanskrit drama 
into the theatrical form then current at the time in Sri Lanka. 
Therefore, in order to evaluate the success of John de Silva’s 
indebtedness to Sanskrit drama, the success of his effort to revitalize 
the Sinhala theatre by drawing on classical Indian resources, it is 
necessary to examine briefly the theatrical tradition current at 
the time. . 


The form of drama prevalent at the time was referred to as Nurti, 
as opposed to the Nadagama — the popular folk opera. The word 
Nurti is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Nrutya. Although the 
influence of the. Nadagama, the popular form of theatrical 
entertainment that was current before the establishment of the Nurti 
form was indisputably discernible in this new theatrical mode, 
nevertheless, it could well be asserted that it was the Parsi musical 
of north India which had served as the immediate model for these 
plays. During the nineteenth century the Parsis who had earned a 
Wide reputation as skillful playwrights and adroit technicians of 
the stage influenced the theatre of both north and south India. There 
Were a number of Parsi theatrical companies touring India and 
Performing before crowded audiences and one such, which went 
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by the name, the Elphinstone Dramatic Company, arrived in Sri 
Lanka in 1880. It had as its director a renowned actor by the name 
of K. Baliwallah. This ensemble had a telling impact on the 
imagination of the theatre-going public of Sn Lanka. The Sn Lankan 
audiences, who were delighted by- these plays, felt that this was 
qualitatively a different type of drama from that to which they were 
accustomed. There were many reasons for this. The new plays were 
full of melodious songs in a way that the Nadagamas were not. The 
Nadagama music consisted of mainly chants and after a while these 
tended to be tediously monotonous. Another reason for the extreme 
popularity of these musicals was that for the first time Sri Lankan 
audiences saw women on the stage. Hitherto, in the Sinhala folk 
plays the female roles had been played by men as in the 
Shakespearian theatre. Furthermore, the Parsees being superb 
craftsmen, made use of all manner of technical devices to portray 
background scenes in an all inspiring way. 


Realizing the popularity the Nurti enjoyed, the Sinhala dramatists 
at the time, as was to be expected, were quick to follow in the 
footsteps of the Parsee theatrical company. As Professor 
Sarachchandra said, “ prompted by the popularity of the ‘Baliwallah’ 
tunes, Sinhalese writers began to recast the old Nadagamas in the 
new form, introducing into them the Hindustani airs that were ringing 
in everybody’s ears.”!? The most important among the early 
playwrights who attempted to emulate the Elphinstone Dramatic 
Company is C. Don Bastian Jayaweera. Among the other earlier 
Nurti dramatists W. C. Perera, I. C. De Jansz, Mudliar Simon De 
Silva Seneviratne, Bentota Albert De Silva, R. John Perera deserve 
special mention. The chief features of the Nurti form which the 
above mentioned Sinhala dramatists evolved, on the basis of the 
Parsee theatrical company and which distinguish it from the folk 
dramas are as follows: great use was made of music; elaborate stage 
settings were deployed; women played the female roles; the narrator 
who played a prominent part in the Sinhala plays was omitted.!4 
Popular as this form of drama was, it must be stated that artistically 
it was insipid, hybrid, and left much to be desired. This form of 
drama represented an inharmonious blending of elements of Western 
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naturalistic drama and the traditional Indian stage. It lacked any 
kind of dramatic coherence or artistic unity and remained estranged 
mélange of song, spectacle and melodrama. 


It was this theatrical tradition that John de Silva inherited and 
indeed his oeuvre shows the unmistakeable stamp of it. While 
working within the broad framework established by the Nurti 
dramatists, John De Silva sought to introduce certain features of 
Sanskrit theatre into his Sinhalese plays. This is more clearly 
discernible in the introductory parts of his plays. Although not all 
the features characteristic of the preliminaries and the prologue of 
the typical Sanskrit drama are found in De Silva’s plays, he 
nevertheless did introduce certain elements from this source. The 
main purpose of the preliminaries and the prologue is to create the 
right kind of ambience to facilitate the experience dramatized and 
to place before the audience certain basic facts regarding the play 
such as the name of the author, and the purpose for which it was 
written. The introduction of a clown who resembles the Vidushaka, 
in Sanskrit plays is another feature which reflects the indebtedness 
of John De Silva to the classical Indian dramatists. Admittedly the 
folk dramas of Sri Lanka too had clowns as characters. However, 
the clown in John De Silva’s plays is modeled on the lines of the 
Vidushaka in the Sanskrit theatre rather than the Bashe in Sinhalese 
folk plays. 


A special feature of Sanskrit drama is the use of different 
languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit according to the social status of the 
characters represented on stage. Both the Natya Sashtra and the 
Dasha Rupa laid down specific rules regarding the use of language 
such as those of kings, Brahmins, generals, ministers and other 
educated persons should speak Sanskrit while women and people 
of inferior status should use Prakrit. John de Silva made use of this 
linguistic convention which mainly serves to enable the audiences 
to identify the characters and their background and upbringing 
immediately. Admittedly, de Silva was not perspicacious enough 
to exploit this convention in a way that would enhance the dramatic 
intensity of the situation as did the Sanskrit dramatists. Another 
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notable feature of Sanskrit plays is the use of highly poetical lyrics 
to serve diverse subtly formulated functions. Although, John de 
Silva tried to imitate Sanskrit playwrights in this regard his inadequate 
grasp of the classical idiom disenabled him from doing so. 


Although John de Silva made an attempt to reach out towards 
the Sanskrit theatrical convention and although he evinced a certain 
admiration for the classical Indian dramatists, it must be emphasized 
that he often failed to comprehend the true literary and dramatic 
import of the Sanskrit plays. This is very clearly observable in his 
adaptations. It is here, that the work of Sarachchandra becomes 
extremely important. He had a deep knowledge of classical Sinhala 
and Sanskrit and a profound understanding of the aesthetics of the 
Sanskrit theatre. John de Silva’s attempt to draw on the Sanskrit 
theatre failed primarily due to two reasons. First, he did not grasp 
fully the subtleties of the techniques of the original playwrights; 
his understanding of the concept of Sanskrit drama was superficial 
and he was insensitive to the deeper artistic nuanaces contained in 
them. Second, as he was working within the established and hybrid 
Nurti form — one which could not possible accommodate the central 
features of Sanskrit drama without harm being done to one of the 
two traditions — he had to make certain concessions and effect 
obvious compromises which often resulted in tarnishing the beauty 
of the original. 


Sarachchandra was able to infuse his dramatic works with the 
power of tradition in another way as well. In his plays such as 
Maname, Sinhabahu, Pemato Jayati Soko and Vessantara, he has 
drawn on the classical poetic idiom, as represented in works like 
Salalihini Sandeshaya and Kavyashekaraya, with remarkable 
success. It is for this reason that Gunadasa Amarasekera was moved 
to assert that Sarachchandra had the poetic imagination and verbal 
dexterity of the great classical poet, Reverend Totagamuve Rahula.'° 
Aa à ere a contention that the way Sarachchandra mobilized 
ap poetic tradition for his dramas, which are exemplary 

orks that are traditional and modern simultaneously, should serve 


as an object lesson fi i ; ; 
with language. or modem Sinhala poets who are experimenting 
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Sarachchandra was, of course, a 
out on a broad range of issues rangin 
consumerism, and popular culture. In his essays on these subjects, 
which were written in an admirable lucid and logically taut prose, 
he reiterated persuasively the need to harness tradition for the purpose 
of engaging modernity. In these essays, he often quoted with 
approbation and admiration authoritative voices from Sanskrit and 
Pali canon.'® In keeping with his conviction that Sinhala writers 
and intellectuals should identify with the classical Indian tradition, 
he wrote about various Indian luminaries such as Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, and more modern writers such as 
Kamala Das, with great insight. !7 His attempt was not one of recovery 
but re-creation in that he wished to set in motion a dialogue between 
the East and the West, that would bring out the best of both. Earlier 
in his career, he published a scholarly book on the Buddhist 
psychology of perception that sought to juxtapose certain Buddhist 
concepts with some of the formulations of modern psychology, not 
in the spirit of containing one in the framework of the other, but | 
rather in an attempt to instigate a dialogue between them. 


public intellectual who spoke 
8 from university education to 


It was the customary practice at the time, as indeed up to a point 
now, to essentialize both the East and the West and to treat them in 
monological terms. Sarachchandra sought to undermine this notion 
by demonstrating the need to de-essentialize these terms and examine 
them in their proper historical contexts. It was his conviction that 
we need to pay closer attention to the historical and discursive 
construction of these concepts and explore the dynamics governing 
the interactions between East and West in all their complexity. His 
writings focus on the idea that rather than talk loosely about ‘pure’ 
or ‘authentic’ East or the ori ginary past, we must grapple with the 
issues of material and discursive specificities of Eastern and Westem 
traditions that mark specific historical conjunctures. At the same 
time, he would not have endorsed the kind of notions of hybridity 
put into circulation by cultural critics like Homi Bhabha. Bhabha 
Said that, “mimicry and hybridity are the unspoken and unexamined 
Moments of the history of modernity.”!® For Sarachchandra, the 
concept of hybridity is far more complex and multi-levelled than 
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Homi Bhabha would have us believe; he would have certainly 
refrained from the over-enthusiastic celebration of hybridity that 
one finds in the work of post-colonial theorists. 


During his last years of his long and distinguished career, 
Ediriweera Sarachchandra was particularly perturbed by the 
relentless spread of consumer culture and the adverse effects it had 
on the imagination and thinking of the people. In many of his essays 
for public journals as well as public lectures he stressed this danger. 
He was alarmed by the spread of mass media and the technological 
rationality and consumerist desire that fueled it leading to what he 
Saw as an impoverishment of the mind. He saw this phenomenon 
as an industrialization and consumerization of the human mind. In 
this regard, he would have agreed fully with the following statement 
by the German cultural critic Hans Enzensberger. “The mind 
industry’s main business and concern is not to sell its product, it is 
to sell the existing order. To perpetuate the pattern of man’s 
domination by man, no matter who runs the society, and by whatever 
means. Its main task is to expand and train our consciousness — in 
order to exploit it.”!° Sarachchandra saw tradition as a useful antidote 
to this industrialization of the mind. 


Finally, when discussing Sarachchandra’s role as a Sinhala 
cultural intellectual, one has to pay due attention to the impact he 
had for decades on his students as a university teacher. He thought 
of the university lecture room as a site dedicated to the furthering 
of critical thinking. He was more interested in developing the critical 
faculties of his students than in imparting facts. Moreover, he always 
emphasized the idea that facts have to be understood in networks 
of meaning, and the discursive regimes. His mode of teaching was 
Socratic — provoking questions and engaging students in dialogue. 
One aspect of this critical enterprise was the exploration of the need 
to recognize the uses of the past and the vibrancy of tradition. 


Ediriweera Sarachchandra, like the other three writers discussed 
in this book, came in for his share of criticism, sometimes legitimate, 
and sometimes not so legitimately. Initially, he was accused of trying 
to smuggle in Western concepts, ideas, and genres into the world of 
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Sinhala letters. Later critics expressed the view that his form of 
criticism was too formalistic and ignored the wider social currents 
and social imaginary that should be a part of literary analysis. In 
addition, some commenting on his dramas said that Sarachchandra 
was too preoccupied with myths, legends, and classical stories and 
ignored pressing social issues and conflicts. Moreover, there were 
some theoretical lapses in his writings as for example when he pressed 
into service Robert Redfield’s now somewhat antiquated formulation 
of the notion of Great Tradition and Little Tradition to make a case 
for the imaginative identification with the greater Indian cultural 
tradition on the premise that the Sinhala folk-tradition represented 
the Little Tradition as opposed to the Indian tradition which was 
seen as the Great Tradition. Martin Wickramasinghe, on the other 
hand, held the view that there is a much closer link between the 
folk and classical traditions, one constantly feeding the other. His 
advocacy of Buddhist humanism rested not on any theoretical 
interpretation of scriptural texts but rather on the way Buddhist 
values had permeated cultural practices of the people at the grassroots 
level. Martin Wickramasinghe accused Sarachchandra of treating 
folk-culture as an inferior article. Gunadasa Amarasekera took this 
idea a step further and demonstrated how the Sinhala literary tradition 
is in point of fact a complex fabric woven out of the classical and 
folk literary practices. Commentators with a feminist outlook 
complained that he was still imprisoned in a patriarchal world. 
However, on balance, it has to be accepted that Sarachchandra, 
through his creative writings and critical analyses, made a profound 
difference in our ways of thinking about literature and culture. One 
important dimension of the legacy of Sarachchandra is his 
constructive and productive engagement with tradition. 
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GUNADASA AMARASEKERA:.- 
POETRY, TRADITION AND SOCIAL TRUTH 


unadasa Amarasekera (1929- ) is arguably the leading Sinhala 
cultural intellectual. As with most public intellectuals, his 
writings are controversial and generate intense public debate. He 
writes about literature, criticism, culture, modernization, 
consumerism, globalization and so on with intense passion. He is 
also more politically active than the other cultural intellectuals 
that I have discussed in this book. He was actively involved in the 
recent parliamentary elections and acts as a father figure to youth- 
based social movements. Gunadasa Amarasekera is a novelist and 
a short story writer and poet of distinction who has shaped the 
imagination of many generations of Sinhala readers and widened 
their social awareness. In this essay, I will be examining his 
approach to tradition primarily in relation to poetry — both his 
poetry and his critical responses to the writings of other poets, — 
because that is where he started his explorations into tradition. 


Gunadasa Amarasekera’s first collection of poems, Bhava 
Geetha (1955) had a profound impact on the reading public at the 
time. As the title suggests, these are lyrics — lyrics that are, for the 
most part, securely anchored in his childhood experiences. In his 
poetry, he was reacting against two dominant schools of poetry. 
On the one hand, he was reacting against the Colombo school 
with its ill-defined emotions, vague and sentimental poetry dealing 
with shallow experiences. On the other hand, he was reacting 
against the newly-introduced Free Verse modeled on the works of 
Eliot and Pound and Lawrence. He found the language medium 
deployed by both schools inadequate for the intended purpose — 
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the first hardly rose above joumalistic writing while that latter 
school sought to create an artificial idiom based on English tropes. 
Amarasekera's attempt was to avoid both these trends and create 
a form of poetry that drew on the vigor of folk poetry. His poems 
were metrical, but he did not use the standard meters current at 
the time. To my mind, what is perhaps most noteworthy about this 
collection of poems is the way in which he recaptures childhood 
experiences and curves of emotion with great vividness. Poems 
such as, Andura Ape Duka Nivavi, Andura Saha Biya, Unduvap 
Avilla and Dedunnak Paya Ata Vahibara Nil Ahase contained in 
this volume have become favorite pieces among anthologists. The 
following passage is from his poem, Andura Saha Biya: 

The peaks of rubber trees, shadow of the tall palm tree 

Gurgling, the stream descends by the bamboo grove 

The darkness, covering over my father’s gravestone 

The way it advances towards me, my heart trembles 

The shirt I hung to dry near the well adj oining the grave 

I forgot to collect it this afternoon 

I wonder whether it’s still out there, by the well? 

Brampi, can you hurry up and bring it to me.! 


The following passage is from the poem Rain: 


The hair heavy with water, trickling down the back 
Wheels of cars splattering slime on the body 

Once again, suddenly with increased power 

Pouring rain, pouring rain, day long without a break.? 


What we find in these poems, as opposed to the generality of 
poetry of the Colombo School (with the possible exception of 
Wimalaratne Kumaragama), is a deep desire to capture well- 
grounded experiences through concrete impressions as opposed 
to the vague emotional effusions of the Colombo poets. 


His second collection of poems was titled Uyanaka Hinda Liyu 
Kavi; it dealt with far more contemporary experiences and if the 
village cultural milieu formed the backdrop for the poems in the 
earlier collection, here he moves into the urban environment. 
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Kavi is, in my judgment, the weakest of 
Amarasekera’s collections of poetry. Many of the poems are diffuse 
and do not contain the emotional power of the earlier volume. His 
third collection of poetry, Amal Biso, marks a si gnificant point in 
his evolution as a poet. Here he drew specifically on diverse forms 
` of folk poetry to communicate a modern sensibility and structure 
of feeling. He also introduced a new depth of human significance 
to his poetry. Many of the pieces contained in this volume 
dramatize the conflict between carnality and spirituality and the 
complex shapes of human desire. A poem like Mal Yahanavata 
Vadinna, which to my mind is one of the finest short poems written 
in Sinhala in the twentieth century, illustrates this point admirably, 
With Amal Biso, Amarasekera was able to demonstrate the 
importance of tradition as a vital source of imaginative strength to 
the modern Sinhala poet. There was intense debate about the future 
trajectory of Sinhala poetry, and many of the free verse writers at 
the time, including the present writer, argued that folk poetry was 
too restrictive and imposed a.too limiting frame on poets and that 
it was an obstacle to capturing the complexities of modern living 
and Sinhala poets should be open-minded and experiment with 
diverse forms. | 


Uyanaka Hinda Liyu 


His next attempt was a longer poem called Gurulu Vata, and it 
draws on myth and the classical poetic idiom to communicate an 
experience that illustrates the complexities of human desire. This 
poem is full of psychological meanings and applications of Freud’s 
and Lacan’s ideas would yield a rich harvest of meaning. If Amal 
Biso displayed the power of folk idiom and folk forms, Gurulu 
Vata demonstrated the strengths of the classical idiom. With this 
poem, Amarasekera pointed out the need to draw productively on 
the folk idiom as well as the language medium of classical poetry. 
His poetry was Janus-faced; he looked to the past and the present 
for inspiration. At this point in his growth as a poet, Gunadasa 
RS in his essays and lectures, was constantly reiterating 
n sie on tradition and give up the attempt to model 
Sc Me ae on the basis of experimentations in the West. 

; ure, endorsed his views and there were poets like 
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Siri Gunasinghe and Mahagama Sekera who articulated different 
approaches to the growth and enrichment of modem Sinhala poetry. 
Some of his critics accused Amarasekera of casting what is a very 
complex issue in terms of a rudimentary binarism; however, to be 
fair to Amarasekera, it has to be said that his understanding of 
tradition is far more complex and nuanced than such a statement 
would have us believe. 


Amarasekera’s fifth collection of poetry was titled, Avarjana 
and it dealt primarily with middle-class experiences, often pointing 
to the sterility and lack of meaning in middle class life. There is a 
note of self-criticism in these poems. All the poems included in 
this volume are written to a meter, and many of them are unthymed 
and decasyllabic. He popularized this decasyllabic form, which is 
common in the folk-literature; it is a ductile form that is capable 
of conveying subtle nuances of emotion and understanding 
associated with contemporary life. Reading these poems, one can 
scarcely accuse Amarasekera of turning his back on contemporary 
societies. Indeed, in many of the poems contained in Avarjana, 
the poet has trained a critical gaze on Westernized middle class 
living. In this collection of poems we see how the author has sought 
to underline the importance of tradition both in terms of form and 
style and in terms of theme and vision; in terms of themes, his 
point is that unless modern life is guided by human values 
associated with tradition, there is the distinct possibility that we 
will end up leading shallow and meaningless lives. 


Amarasekera’s latest poem is called Asak Da Kava and deals 
with a jataka story written in traditional meter. In order to 
understand his commitment to, and valorization of, tradition it is 
useful to consider how the poem came to be written and the 
intentionalities behind it. This poem demonstrates the author’s 
deep and sustained. engagement with tradition. According to 
Amarasekera, tradition is not a static and unchanging monument 
but a constantly evolving organism. Arts and letters, in his view, 
serve to open a useful window onto tradition. The trope that he 
deploys in explicating tradition is that of a stream. As he remarked, 
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“Perceiving a tradition is to understand the nature of a constantly 
flowing stream that is both changing and unchanging. To situate 
oneself in tradition is to stand in this stream. It is not standing on 
a dead past.”” In his numerous essays, he has sought to explicate 
the intimate relationship between language and tradition; I shall 
explain this relationship, as Amarasekera sees it, later in this essay. 


Amarasekera was motivated to write Asak Da Kava, as a 
consequence of a problem he identified in the classical Sinhala 
poetic tradition. In the ancient treatise on grammar, the Sidat 
Sangarava, there are four quotations that are believed to be from 
a poem based on the Asankhavati jataka. A. D. Jayasekera has 
attempted to relate these quotations to the story of the jataka 
story.Compared with the jataka stories that became the basis of 
many other classical Sinhala poems, itis Gunadasa Amarasekera’s 
contention that Asankhavati jataka contains a deeply meaningful 
human experience. He conjectures that it would have been a 
supremely significant poem. Unfortunately, it is no longer extant, 
and this prodded him to write a new poem based on this jataka 
story. For this purpose, instead of the poetic language that was 
current in the Polonnaruwa and Dambadeni periods, he decides to 
draw on the poetic idiom of the Kotte period (As he was moving 
in this direction, he was deeply aware of the fact that in the art and 
architecture of the Anuradhapura period, there was a certain 
lucidity and distrust of ornateness that he found irresistibly 
attractive). He sought to capture that in his re-telling of the 
Asankhavati jatakaya. The reason for this being that the poetic 
idiom prevalent during the Kotte period still has the capability to 
generate powerful associations. In writing his Asak Da Kava, he 
employs two classical meters — the Samudraghosha and Maha 
Piyum meters. Therefore, we see how Amarasekera’s attempt to 
write the new Asak Da Kava is vitally connected with tradition. 


Let us, next consider the theme of this poem. This poem 
thematizes the erosion of human values in a rapidly modernizing 
society, through allegory. He has carefully modified and expanded 
the original story at certain points to comment symbolically on 
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the harmful impact of consumerism. The relationship between king 
Brahamadatta, the princess and the hermit dramatizes the conflict 
between desire and self-control. According to the author, the 
meaning of the poem can best be understood in terms of the 
expositions in Buddhism regarding worldly pleasures and joys of 
spirituality. And the central trope he deploys is that of the drop of 
water that rolls off the lotus leaf. The lotus, which has its root in 
slime, but rises above the slime, is a powerful Buddhist symbol 
that draws attention to questions of mundaneness and spirituality. 
Closely related to this theme is another, namely, that of self- 
knowledge. At the end, the king comes to realize the definite 
limitations of knowledge and rationality. To realize these 
limitations is to deepen his self-understanding. The poet seems to 
be saying that for those of us enamored of consumer societies, 
such self-knowledge is of paramount importance. 


One can, therefore, argue that Asak Da Kava has as its theme a 
commentary that is of deep relevance to modern society. However, 
some readers of the poem have raised the following question; Asak 
Da Kava deals with ancient kings, Himalayas and hermits. We 
live in a highly technologized society that is subject to the relentless 
forces of modernization, and the power of the mass media. There 
is a vast gap between the society depicted in Amarasekera’s poem 
and the one we live in. This, it seems to me, is a misreading of the 
poem. As readers, it is our duty to enter into the symbolic world 
created by the poet. As a consequence, we will begin to establish 
a meaningful connection between that symbolic world and our 
own. This is how we respond to plays by Shakespeare or Kalidasa, 
and bring out strands of contemporary relevance. In fact in his 
poems like Amal Biso, Gurulu Vata and Asak Da Kava, this is 
indeed the literary strategy that he has chosen to adopt. Once 
we establish such a connection, we will realize that some of the 
tropes in the poem that have been fashioned in the light of Buddhist 
thought can also be interpreted productively in terms of some of 


the formulations of Sigmund Freud and Jacques Lacan, if one 
so desires. 
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Therefore, it is evident that Amarasekera's Asak Da Kava 
displays an interesting connection to tradition in terms of thematics 
as well. To relate to tradition is also to raise issues about modernity. 
This poem at once is traditional and modern, and this simultaneity 
of existence is what the poet is seeking to achieve. Asak Da Kava 
is based on an ancient jataka story; it 1s set to classical meters. 
The language medium is heavily indebted to the poetic idiom 
popular in the sixteenth century. But at the same time the poem 
connects interestingly with modern experiences and problematic 
issues. 


Let us examine the language medium employed by Gunadasa 
Amarasekera in composing this poem as it raises some important 
issues connected to tradition and modernity in Sinhala poetry. It 
was the considered judgment of many critics of the poem and 
journalists that Amarasekera was here using the classical poetic 
idiom mechanically. If so, where is its creativity and innovati- 
veness? Once again, this is a misreading of the poetic text. What 
we find in this poem is not a mechanical and servile reproduction 
of the classical idiom but the creation of metaphor-rich language 
based on the classical idiom. In a number of verses we find the 
density of metaphor securing subtle effects as in the closing verses. 
This attempt of Amarasekera is deeply linked to his exposition of 
the nature and significance of the Sinhala poetic tradition. 


I stated earlier that Asak Da Kava explores the themes of human 
values and self-knowledge. The impulsions and interests out of 
which the poem comes are centrally related to Amarasekera’s 
worldview as embodied in his other works. In addition, it seems 
to me, there is another theme inscribed in the poem that is of great 
philosophical import, namely, the question of naming and proper 
names. The plot of this poem unfolds on the axis of naming. The 
hermit sees the princess in the lotus; a desire for her is born within 
him; this leads to an inward conflict in the hermit who is committed 
to a life of non-attachment and erasure of desire. Hence he decides 
to name her Asankhavati. In many ways, the most complex 


character in the poem is that of the hermit, and his decision to 
pee oe oe 
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name the princess in the way that he did indexes the 
of the hermit, the clash between mundane desire 
indeed, the question of naming has affected a] 
represented in the poem. T he central problem before Asankhavati 
is to live in a way that is totally contradictory to the meanin i 
her name. In other words her challenge is to lead a life a ie 
proper name Nirasankhavati and not Asankhavati. On the other 
hand the fundamental challenge before the king is to decipher the 
meaning of her name. As the story unfolds, it becomes evident 
that the knowledge, intelligence and self confidence generated in . 
him through his education is inadequate for this purpose. At the 
end the king is able to resolve this issue and attain a true 
understanding of the meaning behind the name not because of his 
knowledge but rather because of his self reflection. 


interior conflict 
and Spirituality, 
l the characters 


Therefore, it is clear that the question of naming is central to 
the unfolding of the plot and the realization of the human meaning 
in the poem. Those who are interested in literary theories such as 
de-constructionism would find this theme of great interest. After 
all this is a theme that finds eloquent expression in the formulations 
of Jacques Derrida. This is of course not to suggest that one has to 
apply concepts such as deconstruction to get at the meaning of 
Asak Da Kava. This is only to suggest that those readers reasonably : 
familiar with Derrida’s writings will discover deeper layers of 
meaning and significance in this poem.* . 


The issue of naming is a central theme in Western philosophy. 
In Plato's famous dialogue Cratylus this issue has been explored 
in great depth. In the twentieth century there took place in the 
domain of Western philosophy a significant revolution largely ie 
to the writings of analytical philosophers and the question x 
naming figures, very prominently in their writings. In the ies 
of Frege, Bertrand Russell, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Hillary a se : 
Saul Kripke, John Searle, one finds the problems eae z 
naming and proper nouns explored from different ee 
“rtrand Russell’s book Inguiry into Meaning and lh a 
Neounters a useful analysis of proper names. Similarly, SP 
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book Naming and Necessity, which initiated revolution in 
Philosophical thought, deals with this issue.9 In Jacque Derrida’s 
work Of Grammatology, which pursues a different path of inquiry 
from that of the analytical philosophers, there is an attempt to 
Investigate into the question of proper nouns from a different angle. 


What these examples illustrate is the fact that the question of 
naming has presented itself as an important philosophical problem 
for modern as well as ancient thinkers. This is, of course, not to 
Suggest that Gunadasa Amarasekera has made use of his poem to 
discuss philosophical issues. This is hardly an intention of his. 
What this points to is the intellectual density a symbolic world 
created by a thoughtful poet can possess. A successful poem 
recreates not only a world of emotion but also a world of thought, 
and there are considerable overlaps and intersections between the 
two, as is evident in Amarasekera’s poem. The greater the depth 
of the world of thought in the poem, the greater the emotional 
resonance unleashed by the poem. This discussion of the themes 
inscribed in Asak Da Kava exemplifies the complex interaction 
taking place within the poem between the imperatives of tradition 
and modernity. 


Certain critics complained that by opting for the poetic idiom 
and metrical forms prevalent in the Kotte period, Gunadasa 
Amarasekera has allowed himself to be walled in by tradition, 
and that such a move has had the effect of curbing free movement 
and innovativeness. Such accusations are disappointingly 
perfunctory. This criticism is not totally consistent with the facts. 
Admittedly, Amarasekera has chosen to draw on the poetic 
language current during the Kotte period and deploy poetic forms 
that were popular at the time. However, in both domains, he is 
seeking to infusė a sense of modernity as was explained earlier. 
This is borne out by the fact that a poet who lived during this 
period, Alagiyawanna Mukaveti, would not have been able to wnte 
a poem like the Asak Da Kava. This is not because he lacked the 
creative powers or the verbal gifts for it; it is just that the world of 
thought that we have before us today is very different from the 
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one that was prevalent during Alagiyawanna Mukaveti’s time, and 

that Amarasekera has drawn fruitfully on the resources of that 
world. This opportunity was not available to the former poet. I 
have decided to start with a discussion of Amarasekera’s poetry 
because it allows us to enter his conceptual world in a more 
productive way. 


Gunadasa Amarasekera has written numerous essays on 
tradition and Sinhala poetry, and the complex interactions between 
them. They touch on questions of history in an interesting way, 
raising issues of intimacy and distance. In this regard, one is 
reminded of Michel Foucault’s statement in The Use of Pleasure. - 
He says that it is necessary, “to examine both the difference that 
keeps us at a remove from a way of thinking in which we recognize 
the origin of our own, and the proximity that remains in spite of 
_ that distance which we never cease to explore.” In the next section 
of the essay I wish to focus on the way he has sought to define and 
demarcate the Sinhala poetic tradition. His works like Aliya Saha 
Andhayo and Sinhala Kavya Sampradaya can prove to be 
extremely helpful in this regard. The Sinhala Kavya Sampradaya 
is a serious and sustained attempt to uncover the Sinhala poetic 
tradition and its evolution over time. He begins with the Sigiriya 
poetry and ends in the modern times, charting the course of Sinhala 
poetry. Amarasekera’s contention is that there is a continuous ` 
tradition of poetry evolving over a period of fourteen or fifteen 
centuries, and modern poets would do well to understand the nature 
and significance of this tradition and how it could invigorate the 
modern poetic imagination. His lament in the book is that many 
writers and critics have ignored this tradition much to the detriment 
of Sinhala literature. On the contrary, he finds the steady and 
progressive intensification of a kind of imitative frame of mind 
that was ushered in during colonial rule. According to him, this 
has had the effect of sapping the vitality and creative energies 

of local poets. This rage for imitation, he sees impacting not 
only literature but all aspects of contemporary life. In that sense, 
his call for understanding tradition is a strategy to revitalize 
modern life in all its manifold aspects. As in the case of Martin 
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Wickramasinghe, in Amarasekera’s too, the term imitativeness that 
figures so prominently in the critical lexicon 1s a term of utter 


disapprobation. 


For Amarasekera, poetry represents the essence of a nation’s 
emotional life. In his metaphorically rich Sinhala prose he observes 
that, “poetry constitutes the language of the national heart. It is also 
the conscience of the nation. The fact that nearly half a century has 
elapsed since attaining our independence, and we have not been 
able to reach the language of the heart generates anxiety and 
foreboding in me for a long time. Does this indicate the death of 
our heart, we know that a dead heart cannot speak to us, cannot 
possess a language. If so, does this prefigure that we are facing a 
spiritual death that precedes physical death?’’8 Here, in his vibrant 
prose replete with tropes of emotionality, Amarasekera sees the 
ignoring of tradition as leading to an intellectual and emotional 
sterility. . 


. 


It is Amarasekera’s deeply held belief that one way of ascer- 
taining whether a given tradition is dead or alive is by examining 
the response of modern readers to the poetry created within the ' 
matrix of that tradition. Are we able to respond to the tropes, forms, 
styles and techniques contained in those poems readily? If we are 
able to do so, it his contention that there past-ness carries with 
them a present-ness, they are alive and contemporarily relevant. 
Amarasekera is of the opinion that the poetry composed in the 
Kotte period, as evidenced in poems such as Guttila Kavya, 
Salalihini Sandeshaya do generate strong emotions in us and 
therefore one should be able to draw on that tradition fruitfully. 
His poetry that I discussed earlier — works such as Gurulu Vata 
and Asak Da Kava — display this re-connection with the Sinhala 
poetic tradition. It is important to bear in mind one important 
consideration in this regard. The poets belonging to the first stage 
of the Colombo School like Ananda Rajakaruna also sought tO 
draw on the classical idiom. However, the difference between their 
efforts and that of Amarasekera’s is that Amarasekera re-created 4 
poetic language based on the classical idiom while the Colombo 
poets of the first generation merely imitated it. 
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As one examines the approach to tradition advocated by 
Amarasekera and the way he seeks to establish its significance, 
one is struck by the fact that langua ge is central to the understanding 
of tradition. The relationship between language and tradition is 
intimate and marks certain inseparability; he points out the 
centrality of language in forwarding tradition and culture. “If by 
culture we understand the pattern of life of a given people, then it 
is language that is the vehicle by which that pattern of life is taken 
from generation to generation. Moreover it is language that makes 
the surrounding world emotionally meaningful to us. Without an 
understanding of the language of a country aren’t we seeing only 
rocks and buildings of that country. We cannot see the life of a 
country without language. A tour guide who takes a foreign visitor 
to-Anuradhapura shows a pile of bricks and says that it is the 
remains of a cetiya (saya) built by king Dutugemunu. For the tourist 
it is only a pile of bricks. However, when I hear the word ‘saya’ I 
see something entirely different. It is no longer a pile of bricks. It 
is an object of veneration. The reason for this is the associations 
evoked in me by the word ‘saya’.”® Here one is reminded of the 
writings on hermeneutics and tradition by the German philosopher 
Hans-Georg Gadamer. Although Amarasekera has never quoted 
from or cited Gadamer in his writings, there is a pronounced affinity 
of interest between them. I shall explain this aspect later in this 
essay. Gunadasa Amarasekera’s exploration into tradition grows 
out of his deep interest in the inescaiable presence of language in 
human affairs. 5 


In discussing the growth of the Sinhala poetic tradition, 
Gunadasa Amarasekera takes care to discuss both the classical 
and folk traditions and the vital interplay between them. Many 
Sinhala historians of literature, with the exception of Martin 
Wickramasinghe, discussed the classical and canonical works to 
the virtual exclusion of folk-literatures. Moreover, Amarasekera’s 
analysis does not operate at the level of idealistic examination; he 
is equally concerned with the material aspects that go to shape 
and inform cultural traditions. In this regard, his approach bears 
Some resemblance to the cultural materialist critics like Raymond 
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Williams, Jonathan Dollimore and Alan Sinfield, although he does 
not cite any of them. Cultural materialists, as opposed to vulgar 
Marxists, do not subscribe to the notion that culture is a part of the 
superstructure. For them, it is much more central and proactive in 
social and human affairs. This is a line of thought that Amarasekera 

` shares with them, in that his studies into tradition derhonstrate the 
fact that culture is not a mere superstructural force being subject 
to the dictates of the base but that it has an independent mind of 
its own and exercises its authority in significant ways. 


Raymond Williams, in Culture and Society, makes the following 
observation: “instead of making cultural history material, which 
was the next radical move, it was made dependent, secondary, 
superstructural; a realm of mere ideas, beliefs, arts, customs, 
determined by the basic material history. What matters here is not 
only the element of reduction; it is the reproduction, in an altered 
form, the separation of culture from material social life, which 
had been the dominant tendency in idealist cultural thought. Thus 
the full possibilities of the concept of culture as a constitutive 
social process, creating specific and different ways of life, which 
could have been remarkably deepened by the emphasis on a 
material social process, were....superceded by an abstracting 
uni-linear universalism....at the same time the significance of the 

alternative concept of culture, defining intellectual life and the 
arts, was compromised by the apparent reduction to super structural 
status, and was left to be developed by those who, in the very 
process of idealizing it, broke the necessary connections with 
society.”!° Raymond Williams’ comments relate very interestingly 
to the way Amarasekera invests culture with a power of authority; 
it is not a passive reflector of the base but an active transformer of 


social life. 


Gunadasa Amarasekera’s analysis of the Sinhala poetic tradition 
leads not only to investigations into literary production but also to 
the evolutionary trajectories of society. He, much more than the 
other cultural intellectuals discussed in this book, is active in 
politics and his explications of culture of politics are inseparable 
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from politics of culture. In a number of essays, he has sought to 
point out the fact that the attempts in the forties to bring about a 
socialist revolution in this country failed largely because the 
protagonists lacked an adequate understanding of tradition and 
local cultural knowledge. Tradition, and the historical 
consciousness generated by tradition, according to him, should 
constitute the vital center of social growth. 


There are a number of reasons as to why Amarasekera insists 
on the centrality of tradition. The first is that Sri Lankans are at 
present imprisoned in a neo-colonial set-up that does very little to 
further their collective agency and further social development. He 
makes the point forcefully and rhetorically. “At this point when 
we are moving towards the half-century mark since independence, 
our native land has been tumed into neo-coloniality. We are the 
slaves of the imperialists who are living within this new 
colonialism. Our leaders are the agents who put into practice the 
orders of those imperialists. The idea of nationality is confined to 
the national dress they wear.”!! One reason why, according to 
Amarasekera, we should pay greater attention to tradition is 
because it presents a formidable bulwark against the threatening 
and disruptive influence of this neo-colonialism. He goes on to 
make the point that the Sri Lankan economy is now shaped 
according to the desires of the neo-colonizers, and that the ever 
increasing influence of the multi-national corporations serve to 
undermine the national identity. Hence, Amarasekera opines, that 
it is of the utmost importance that Sri Lankans turn to tradition as 
a countervailing power. 


Another reason for his strong advocacy of tradition as a vital 
constructive social force relates to the rampant consumerism. This 
is closely allied to the earlier reason. As a consequence of capitalist 
modernity and the ever growing power of mass media and 
commercialism, consumerism has come to permeate Sri Lankan 
society in a most destructive fashion. This gathering consumerism 
threatens values, norms, standards associated with traditional 
culture. He points out the harmful ways in which the consumerist 
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desires have undermined the arts and letters and other cultura] 
texts, promoting a commercially-oriented popular culture that 
disseminates the worst aspects of Westernization. Once gain, it is 
Amarasekera’s conviction that the guiding hand of tradition and 
its concomitant cultural sensibility will enable us to overcome these 
adversarial trends and put the country back on track. He makes it 
‘clear that his plea for the resuscitation of tradition and its culturally- 
sanctioned values is a last-ditch effort to countenance the disruptive 
effects of consumerism. 


Unlike Munidasa Cumaratunga, Martin Wickramasinghe and 
Ediriweera Sarachchandra, Amarasekera did not shy away from 
active politics, channelling his expository writings on issues of 
tradition, history and cultural memory towards the re-defining of 
contemporary and contested issues. The other three cultural 
intellectuals, to be sure, displayed an interest in wider social issues. 
However, it was Gunadasa Amarasekera who carried it furthest to 
the analysis of contemporary public affairs. In this regard, the 
concept of ‘jathika chintanaya’ (national thought) promulgated by 
him assumes a position of great importance. It has spawned a wider 
social movement, generating a great interest amon g certain sections 
of the youth. At the same time, it has become an object of vitriolic 
criticism and even ridicule. Some of the readers who are favorably 
disposed to Amarasekera’s creative writings find this a troubling 
concept. He has been termed a ‘reactionary’, ‘extremist’, ‘racist’, 
‘fascist’, who is bent on propagating what is basically a provincial 
and chauvinistic ideology. Hence, the concept of ‘jathika 
chintanaya’ deserves more sustained analysis. _ 


To the best of my knowledge, Gunadasa Amarasekera first 
articulated this concept in an article to a Sinhala Sunday newspaper 
written on the 17" of August 1986. Since then, he has written 
numerous articles explaining the significance of this concept. He 
says that, “There is a short answer that can be given to the young 
person who asks the question what is jathika chintanaya. That is 
that jathika chintanaya refers to the Sinhala Buddhist thinking that 
has evolved over two thousand five hundred years. It must also be 
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pointed out to this young person that two intellectuals who lived 
amongst us have generated a certain amount of knowledge about 
this thinking,”!* The two intellectuals he is alluding to are the 
social reformer Anagarika Dharmapala and the novelist and 
intellectual Martin Wickramasinghe. 


The concept of ‘jathika chintanaya’ as I stated earlier, has given 
rise to much acrimonious polemics. The central point at issue is 
the following: Sri Lanka is a multi-racial and multi-religious 
country. We have to honor the rights and entitlements of all the 
minorities. This is a cardinal principle inscribed in any democracy. 
If so, how does ‘jathika chintanaya’ jive with this liberal democratic 
ideal of a pluralistic society? Gunadasa Amarasekera is not 
unaware of this criticism. On numerous occasions, he has sought 
to clarify his position regarding this issue. This is the essence of 
his argument. “It is true that there are in this country Tamils, 
Muslims, Malays, Burghers and so on. However, over seventy 
five percent of the population consists of Sinhala Buddhists. More 
than half of the Tamil population lives among the Sinhala 
Buddhists. Muslim villages are located among Sinhala villages. 
Their pattern of living is that of the majority, namely, the Sinhala 
Buddhist pattern of living. Their culture is a division of Sinhala 
Buddhist culture. If there is a culture different from this in this 
country, it is to be found in the north in Jaffna where Tamils live. 
Even here, due to historical reasons, it relates closer to the Sinhala 
Buddhist culture than to the Hindu culture in South India.” 


Many would argue that this response begs more questions than 
it answers, and that greater clarification is needed on issues of 
minority identity, agency, and culture as well as ideas of difference 
and otherness, and how they feed into notions of citizenship. In 
response to this criticism, Amarasekera has made the point that he 
totally recognizes the equality of all citizens in the eyes of the 
law. And that his argument relates to the cultural composition of 
society. Whether one agrees with Gunadasa Amarasekera on this 
Point or not, it has to be said that he has staked out his theoretical 


Position in an unambiguous way, and that it grows out of his early 
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work on tradition and Sinhala poetry. The point about Gunadasa 
Amarasekera that needs stressing is that one knows exactly where 
he stands on contentious issues, and more importantly, why he 
stands where he does. 


Gunadasa Amarasekera’s broad approach to traditron shares 
many features in common with that of the German hermeneutic 
philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer in relation to such issues as 
historical consciousness, language and modes of textual 
interpretation. The questions of understanding and interpretation 
are central to the formulations of Gadamer. He stresses the fact 
that our understanding of a past text grows out of our current 
location in a historical tradition and that understanding does not 
imply the obliteration of our current horizons of meaning and 
placing ourselves with the domain of the text that is being read; 
this implies the fusion of horizons — that of the reader and the text, 
and this is facilitated through the common tradition shared by both. 
According to traditional modes of interpretation, the interpreter 
needs to leave behind his or her prejudices and approach the text 
in question with a neutral frame of mind. Gadamer, on the other 
hand, argues the reverse of this; for him prejudices are an essential 
part of the interpretive act,'* our prejudices should not be regarded 
as impediments to knowledge but rather as a condition of 
knowledge; -after all, they constitute the basic structure of our 
standing with a given historical tradition. In Gadamer’s 
philosophical hermeneutics the concept of dialogue plays a central 
and organizing role. It is indeed interesting to observe that this is 
a trope frequently found in Gunadasa Amarasekera’s writings as 
well This conversation takes place through language, and language 
here is not merely an instrument of human communication but a 
creator and upholder of acommon world. In his magisterial study, 
Truth and Method, Gadamer makes the point that tradition gains 
visibility and functionality through interpretation. It must be noted 
that tradition does not stand above the interpreter, but rather it is 
the site in which the interpreter is always already located. 
Moreover, as tradition is fundamentally linguistic, identifying the 
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commonalities is equal to identifying the common matrix of 
language. It is this common sharing, common understanding and 
common inheritance that constitute the essence of tradition. This 
view of Gadamer finds a ready echo in the formulations of 
Amarasekera and both of them point out the fact that it is this 
linguistically based tradition that forms us as cultural citizens. For 
both of them the essence of a tradition is inherent in language and 
that ‘being that can be understood is language’. 


For both Hans-Georg Gadamer and Gunadasa Amarasekera, 
the historical subjectivity and cultural citizenship comes into being 
through language; it facilitates and sets limits to our understandings 
of difference and otherness. And this has an interesting relationship 
to history and historical consciousness. As Gadamer remarks, “In 
fact history does not belong to us, but we belong to it. Long before 
we understood ourselves through the process of self-examination, 
we understand ourselves in a self-evident way in the family, society 
and state in which we live.”!? Gadamer is, to be sure, not without 
his critics, Jurgen Habermas, being chief among them. They would 
argue that Gadamer places too much emphasis on consensus, 
harmony and unitariness and ignores the all important issues of 
conflict, disunity and power play. The following statement 
encapsulates neatly the burden of the critical arguments against 
_ Gadamer. “The enlightenment knew something that Gadamer 
forgets; that the ‘conversation’ that Gadamer says we are is also a 
power relationship and to that extent is not a conversation....the 
universal claims of the hermeneutic approach can be maintained 
only if we proceed from an understanding that the network of 
tradition, as the locus of possible truth and factual agreement, is 
simultaneously the locus of factual untruth and of persistent 
violence.”!® Another critic has made the following observation, 
“The inability to see the symbolic order as being driven by relations 
of power means that Gadamer fails to understand what makes all 
understanding doubtful, the historically determined ideological 
function of language and tradition, which situates us in a symbolic 
power relation....”!7 
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Earlier, I referred to the fact that Gunadasa Amarasekera has 
come in for a great deal of harsh criticism for the way he seeks to 
justify the validity of ‘jathika chintanaya’ in a multi-racial and 
multi-cultural society as that found in Sri Lanka. It is seen as in 
imposition of homogeneity on what is a very heterogeneous 
situation. At a theoretical level, this argument has been leveled 
against Hans-Georg Gadamer’s approach to tradition. Many critics 
of his charge that there is something basically misconceived in 
the manner in which he attempts to connect, and forge links 
between, subject, tradition and history. For example, Neil Levi, in 
an essay in Textual Practice, argues that Gadamer’s concept of 
tradition to which we are connected points to a continuous 
negotiation of history with a subject that is unproblematized and 
insufficiently theorized. Levi says that Gadamer “does not seem 
to consider the question of which tradition he is addressing, nor of 
who may or may not belong to it.”!8 He goes on to make the further 
observation that Gadamer in his interpretive method of textual 
analysis pays insufficient attention to which tradition or traditions 
he or she may belong to and how his or her belongingness is 
constituted. This is the kind of argument that is made against 
Amarasekera as well by those who fiercely oppose his notion of 
‘jathika chintanaya’. 


So far I have discussed Gunadasa Amarasekera’s attitude to 
the Sinhala poetic tradition. and the important role that it should 
play in guiding us through the labyrinth of contemporary public 
affairs. I would like to discuss very briefly the changing attitude 
“to fiction and fictional criticism that is inscribed in his works. 
Amarasekera started his writing career as one who wished to focus 
on issues of sexual morality as is evidenced by such early novels 
as Karumakkarayo and Yali Upannemi. However, over the years 
he has revised his attitudes and approach to fiction, choosing to 
focus on the larger social currents that influence and inflect human 
relations and the progress of society. In novels such as Gamanaka 
Mula, Gam Dorin Eliyata, Amarasekera has sought to examine 
the barrenness of middle class life and the need to revitalize it by 
drawing actively on the Sinhala Buddhist cultural values that he 
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has valorized in his critical essays. In other words, Gunadasa 
Amarasekera ‘now sees his role as that of an imaginative social 
historian dedicated to uncovering the diverse social forces at play 
in society and offering a pathway towards moral clarity amidst 
the confusions and cacophonies generated by these forces. In this 
regard, I wish to quote a passage from F. R. Leavis (somewhat of 
an old-fashioned and half-forgotten critic today) from an essay he 
wrote nearly four decades ago. Referring to Charles Dickens, 
whom he dismissed somewhat cavalierly and did not admit to the 
great pantheon of novelists in great tradition he delineated. Leavis 
makes the following observation. “Dickens was a great novelist, 
and, as such, an incomparable social historian. It is the great 
novelists above all who give us our social history; compared with 
what is done in their work — their creative work — the histories of 
the professional social historians seem empty and unenlightening. 
Dickens himself lived intensely, experienced at first hand a wide 
range of the life of his time, and was peculiarly well qualified to 
make the most of his opportunities of observing. His power of 
evoking contemporary reality so that it lives for us today wasn’t a 
mere matter of vividness in rendering the surface; it went with the 
insight and intelligence of genius. The vitality of his art was . 
understood. In fact, as I go on reading him I have come to realize 
that his genius in certain essential ways akin to Lawrence. He saw 
how the diverse intersecting currents of life flowed strongly and 
gathered force here, dwindled there from importance to relative 
unimportance, settled into something oppressively stagnant, and 
reasserted them elsewhere as strong new promise. The forty years 
of his writing life were years of portentous change, and, in the 
way only a great creative writer, sensitive to the full actuality of 
contemporary life could, he registers changing England in the ` 
Succession of his books with wonderful vividness.”!9 This 
observation could be equally appropriately applied to the novels 
of Gunadasa Amarasekera with the additional observation that he 
ace to create typical characters in the way that the Hungarian 
r uae critic George Lukacs defined as characters incarnating © 

Play of social forces,2° Going beyond the observations of Leavis 
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and Lukacs, Amarasekera stresses the need for the novel to lead 
to a constructive political dialogue in the island. Indeed, it is his 
conviction that the novel thrives in an atmosphere of political 
dialogue; he finds this dialogue sorely missing in Sri Lanka 
at present. 


Similarly, in his critical writings on fiction he attempted to 
re-imagine the field of fiction in terms of the valid social history it 
should represent and the recognition of the importance of 
traditional virtues as an antidote to the corrosive influence of hyper- 
modernization. In his preface to the latest edition of his short stories 
Jeevana Suvanda, he makes this point forcefully. Here, he also 
comments on the failure of Sinhala literary critics to explore the 
deeper social currents that shape human relations in fiction. 
Commenting on the criticism of Sarachchandra, he makes the point 
that Sarachchandra was unable to go beyond questions of 
verisimilitude in assessing novels and short stories and that a deeper 
analysis of social forces are not in evidence in his critical 
evaluations. Amarasekera’s later fiction and criticism focus on the 
notion of fiction as social history in a powerful way, and they 
make a significant intervention into the ongoing social conversation 
about the future growth of the island community. What we find, 
then, in Gunadasa Amarasekera’s poetry, fiction, criticism as well 
as social commentary is a deep seated desire to recuperate tradition 
as he sees it, and make it a vital creative force in contemporary 
society. Unlike in his poetry, in his fiction, the power of tradition 
is more obliquely explored and articulated. There is a general belief 
that during the past two decades or so Gunadasa Amarasekera 
made use of the novel as a vehicle to convey his views on politics 
and society in a propagandistic mode. This is a misreading of his 
fiction. To my mind, what he fas sought to do is to understand our 
current social predicaments through the actions and behavior of 
diverse characters as they respond confusedly to issues of tradition 
and modernity as they intrude upon present society. 


Another way of framing the discussion on Amarasekera’s notion 
of tradition is through the idea of the structure of feeling as 
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formulated by Raymond Williams. The structure of feelings can 
be broadly defined as a culture of a given period. It is the product 
of diverse elements of social existence acting and reacting in an 
organized fashion. As Raymond Williams observes, “I do not mean 
that the structure of feeling anymore than the social character, is 
possessed in the same way by the many individuals in the 
community. But, I think it is a very deep and wide possession in 
all actual communities.”*! Williams first used this term which later 
assumed the status of a central analytical concept in his corpus of 
writings in his book Preface to Film published in 1954. There he 
remarked, that, “in the study of a period, we may be able to 
reconstruct with more or less accuracy, the material life, the social 
organization, and to a large extent, the dominant ideas. It is not 
necessary to discuss here, which, if any, of these aspects is in the 
whole complex, determining; An important institution like the 
drama will in all probability, take its color in varying degrees from 
them all....To relate a work of art to any part of that observed 
totality may, in varying degrees be useful, but it is a common 
experience in analysis to realize that when one has measured the 
work against the separate parts there yet remains some element 
from which there is no external counterpart. This element, I believe, 
is what I have termed the structure of a period and it is only 
realizable through the experience of the work of art itself as 
a whole.”22 i 


It is evident that Williams is employing this term with the 
objective of initiating a dialogue between two contradictory forces 
in art and literature, namely, the individuality of work and its 
representativeness in relation to a given period. He is anxious to 
explore the continuity of experience from a specific work, through 
its distinctive form, to its appreciation as a general form, and the 
way this general form relates to the period in which it took shape. 
The structure of feeling, no doubt, constitutes an interesting way 
of looking at art and society. However, it has its own share of 
problems. Firstly, it does not quite come to grips with the problem 
that in any given period there could be many alternative structures - 
in existence. If so, how do we recognize and explicate these 
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alternative structures? Secondly, it is important to recognize the 
fact that the structure of feeling cannot be usefully turned into a 
concept that dissects sociality without grounding it in a well 
developed idea of social structure. To achieve this objective, which 
Raymond Williams has clearly in mind, the complex relations 
among diverse structures, understandings, codes, sensibilities and 
values of different groups of people living 1n society have to be 
identified, examined, and brought into play. In addition, it seems 
to me that Raymond Williams does not pay adequate attention to 
the ways in which a continuity 1s established between these 
structures of feeling over time — in other words he appears to be 
paying greater attention to the synchronic aspect and showing 
inadequate interest in the diachronic. It is here that the works of 
Gadamer and Gunadasa Amarasekera are interesting in that their 
ambition is to delineate a historical continuity in the structures of 
feeling over time. 
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CONCLUSION 


hat I have done so far is to discuss the complex ways in 

which four of the most important modern Sinhala cultural 
intellectuals have approached the large and daunting topic’ of 
tradition. While they share many features in common, it is evident 
that there are subtle differences in their respective approaches and 
preferred vantage points of analysis. To discuss tradition, as was 
apparent in my earlier discussions, is to discuss modernity as well. 
In this Conclusion, I wish to broach three topics that I think are 
important in comprehending the engagement of these four cultural 
intellectuals with tradition. The first is the foregrounding and 
deployment of traditional concepts for heuristic purposes. 
Munidasa Cumaratunga, Martin Wickramasinghe, Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra and Gunadasa Amarasekera often pressed into 
service, traditional cultural concepts associated with the Greater 
Indian tradition for purposes of clarification and exegesis. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, too, followed this practice with more 
commitment. For instance, he has written explicatory essays on 
concepts such as, ‘atmayajna’, ‘lila’, ‘manas’, ‘samvega’, with 
great interest. Similarly Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe and 
Sarachchandra have made use of various concepts associated with 
Sanskrit poetics in their expository writings while Amarasekara 
has chosen to reconfigure Buddhist concepts such as ‘gandhabbha’. 
Hence, the deployment of classical concepts for purposes of 
interpreting modern experiences, phenomena and understandings 
is a topic that merits closer study. Modern writers who are familiar 
with greater Indian cultural tradition have at their disposal a vast 
storehouse of concepts that could be purposefully recuperated from 
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classical traditions in order to illuminate facets of contemporary 
life. For ekample, Wickramasinghe and Sarachchandra have 
demonstrated ably the richness and relevance of traditional Indian 


concepts such as rasa and dhvani. 


Culturally grounded concepts such as the ones referred to above, 
which are closely linked to cultural values, cultural logics, cultural 
epistemologies, can prove to be extremely useful and potentially 
productive in understanding historically determined phenomena. 
However, it must be borne in mind that we can most fruitfully 
press these concepts into service only if we avoid the inbuilt 
propensity to totalize and absolutize them. They can very easily 
become convenient substitutes for thinking and carriers of a form 
of essentialism. In other words, it is of the utmost importance that 
we recognize the complex and manifold ways in which they inhabit 
history. To phrase it differently, we need to historicize, pluralize, 
these concepts and explore their discursive foundations. This has 
not happened adequately so far. By situating these concepts within 
specific historic locations and semantic trajectories of growth, we 
will be able to attain a deeper understanding of their complexity. 
and functionality. This is an area for future study and research. 


This line of inquiry opened up by Coomaraswamy, 
Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, Sarachchandra, Amarasekera and 
others can be productively enlarged to cover newer and more 
exciting areas of interest. The eminent German scholar Hans 
Blumenberg has done some pioneering work in this area, which 
he refers to as metaphorlogy. According to him, the Western 
tradition of thinking has been dominated by Cartesianism that 
emphasizes the possibility of a clear, unambiguous and 
systematized comprehension of the world through the use of 
concepts. As opposed to this, Blumenberg points out that there is 
a vast storehouse of historically determined philosophy that relies 
on various kinds of sources and testimony but lacks the formalized 
clarity of concepts. In other words here we have a dualism that 
focuses on models of the world based on concepts and the lived 
historical world within which concepts take shape and are made 
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use of. It is Blumengberg’s considered reflection that by focusing 
on metaphorlogy this gap can be closed. His book, Shipwreck With 
Spectator demonstrates this admirably.' The publisher’s note to 
the first German edition observes, “In every culture, what escapes 
the exertion of the concept — the perspective on the whole of reality 
the world, life and history — is handed over to long term work on 
images. The imaginative orientation achieved is condensed, trans- 
formed and elaborated in great metaphors and comparisons.”? This 
is an interesting pathway of inquiry that should hold great promise 
to scholars interested in the exploration of traditional concepts. 


` The next issue that I wish to broach is that of modernity. Except 
for those who see tradition and modernity as self contained units 
and polar opposites, (and thereby fail to be persuaded that tradition 
and modernity can be mutually constitutive) and is a logical 
impossibility, most social commentators will agree that tradition 
and modernity are vitally linked. The writings of the four cultural 
intellectuals that I discussed in the preceding pages exemplify this 
point. However, there still persist certain misunderstandings 
surrounding the word modernity. Modernity signifies not only 
cognitively understood categories such as science and rationality 
but also values such as secularism and progress and individual 
sovereignty. The way tradition inhabits this modernity has to be 
teased out carefully and the writings of the four intellectuals that I 
have discussed enable us to move towards the realization of this 
objective. Max Weber expressed the view that a defining feature 
of modernity is the great emphasis placed on choice as an aspect 
of one’s individuality. According to this line of thinking pre-modem 
societies did not place great emphasis on the idea that values are 
chosen by people in society because they were anchored in the 
wider cosmic order. According to Weber pre-modem societies may 
display highly elaborate and rational systems such as the caste 
system in India; however, in the final analysis they are determined 
by the unshakeable pre-suppositions of a given culture. As opposed 
to this individuals in modern societies make choices based on their 
individual dispositions. Clearly, this is a too simplistic division 10 
that it ignores the diverse contexts in which choices are made. 
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What the writing of the four cultural intellectuals that I have 
examined underline is the fact that the question of choice is far 
more complex than the Weberians would suggest. 


Modernization theorists saw the process as a neo-evolutionary 
narrative which pointed to a universal path toward development. 
It was their considered view that there was only one road to 
modernization and progress, and that was the one traversed by 
Europeans. However, the experience of third world countries 
during the past five decades has proved otherwise. What has now 
been firmly established is that there is much modernity, and the 
velocity of the modernization process varies according to the nature 
of specific cultures. In other words, we need to be speaking of 
cultural modernities rather than modernity as a universal and 
monolithic term. The writings of Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, 
Sarachchandra and Amarasekera served to reinforce this point. 
There formulations enable us to understand the nature of cultural 
modernity in the Sri Lankan context. 


I wish to extend this discussion by focusing on a book that has 
had a profound influence among social scientists the world over, 
and in recent times there is evidence to indicate that it has stirred 
the interests of humanists as well. The book that I have in mind is 
Daniel Lerner’s The Passing of Traditional Society.” When it 
appeared in 1956, it was hailed by social scientists as a work of 
supreme importance that dealt with the question of tradition and 
modernity. In recent times, humanists like Stephen, Greenblatt 
and Talal Asad have focused attention on this book not necessarily 
in the spirit of endorsing it but making it a point of departure for 
newer discussions on tradition. This book is based on a study of 
six Middle Eastern countries — Turkey, Lebanon, Egypt, Jordan 
and Iran and it focuses on the interplay between tradition and ` 
modernity. In the model expounded in this book, Lerner is primarily 
Concerned with demonstrating the role of mass media in the 
Modernization process in developing countries. According to his 

asic typology, Lerner sees individuals living in these countries 
falling into three categories — the traditional, transitional and 
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modem. He explains the process of modernization in terms of four 
significant variables — urbanization, literacy, mass media exposure 
and participation. He articulates the view that this same basic model 
holds true of all modernizing societies of the world. 


In Daniel Lerner’s model, the concept of empathy plays a very 
crucial role, setting in motion the process of modernization at the 
psychological level. He defines empathy as psychic mobility, and 
observes that, “the acquisition and diffusion of psychic mobility 
may well be the greatest characterological transformation in 
modern history, and indeed since the rise and spread of great world 
religions. It is any case the most fundamental human factor that 
must be comprehended by all who plan rapid economic growth 
by means of rapid social change. For psychic mobility — what we 
have elsewhere called empathy — is the mechanism by which 
individual men transform themselves into in sufficient breadth and 
depth to make social change self-sustaining.” The concept of 
empathy, then, is crucial to Lerner’s analysis. It was Theodor Lipp 
who first fore-grounded the concept of ‘einfuhling’ (feeling into). 
The early twentieth century social scientists like Cooley, Allport, 
and McDougall realized its serviceability in the study of human 
psychology, especially in the behavior of children. It was indeed 
Daniel Lerner who first made use of this concept in the study of 
mass communication and social modernization. He has variously 
described the phenomenon of empathy as “the capacity for 
identification with new aspects of the respondent’s environment’, 
“the capacity to see oneself in the other fellow’s situation”, “the 
capacity for re-arranging the self-system on short notice’, “mobile 
sensibility”’, “psychic mobility” and his operational definition of 
empathy is “the ability to identify with certain other roles, 
particularly those who were more modem than the respondent.” 


Daniel Lerner’s notion of empathy and the central role it plays 
in modernization is vitally connected to capitalism. It is apparent 
that this psychic mobility, according to Lerner, will and should 
lead to a consumer society. He seems to think that this capacity to 
empathize with social change is a distinctly modern phenomenon. , 
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It is Lerner’s considered judgment that pre-modern societies 
function on the basis of “highly constrictive personalities” while 
mobile personalities are characteristic of modem societies, mobile 
personalities “distinguished by a high capacity for identification 
with new aspects of his environment.” This is clearly not the case. 
The recent works of anthropologists have demonstrated the falsity 
of Lemer's position. The eminent renaissance scholar, Stephen 
Greenblatt has pointed out another weakness of Lerner’s model, 
and that is the absence of a concept of power.® Moreover, he 
establishes very clearly the idea of psychic mobility that Lerner 
champions as a modern feature much in evidence in Elizabethan 
texts. Lerner’s empirical data is gathered on the basis of a 
questionnaire, and to one of the questions he asks, a Turkish villager 
responds, “my god! How can you say such a thing....a poor 
villager....master of the whole world?” Greenblatt remarks that 
Daniel Lerner “invariably interprets such answers as indicative of 
a constrictive personality incapable of empathy, but in fact the 
Turkish shepherd, with his tamburlanian language, re-introduces 
the great missing term in the analysis of modernization, and that 
term is power. And he goes on to make the assertion that he would 
like to delineate in his study the renaissance origins of mobile 
sensibility.”? In this regard, what is interesting to observe is that 
this mobile personality is not confined to the West or the modern 
period, as, for example, Martin Wickramasin ghe in his penetrating 
analyses of diverse characters in the jataka stories has cogently 
demonstrated; these types of characters and these phenomena were 
much in evidence in pre-modern Asian societies. 


Daniel Lerner’s model posits a fundamental dichotomy — 
tradition and modernity. They seem to inhabit self-contained 
compartments. This idea is central to his thesis; this is, indeed, 
too simplistic and reductive dichotomy. Not only do the most 
advanced countries possess certain traditional characteristics, but 
some of the so-called backward societies display certain features 
that one would normally associate with modernity. Moreover, the 
path to modernity is not linear and does not represent a simple 
rejection of everything traditional, as Lerner seems clearly to imply. 
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I have chosen to discuss Daniel Lemer’s book, The Passing of 

Traditional Society at length because it has been at the centre of 
among social scientists and humanists, 


numerous discussions, both ists and | 
on questions of tradition and modernity, What is significant about 
the writings of Munidasa Cumaratunga, Martin Wickramasinghe, 


Ediriweera Sarachchandra and Gunadasa Amarasekera is that they 
subscribe to a much more sophisticated notion of tradition and 
social modernization. Interestingly, some of their formulations on 
this topic predate Lerner’s book by a decade. 


The next issue that I wish to discuss is the way contemporary 

cultural theorists would react to the formulations of the four cultural 
intellectuals that I have discussed in the book. Here I am employing 
the term cultural theorists very loosely to include post- 
structuralists, post-modernists, post-colonial theorists, new 
historicists etc. Clearly, there are significant differences among 
these theories; however, one can also perceive a broad trend of 
thought articulated by them, and it is this broad trend of thought 
“that I wish to focus on here. The ideas on tradition of the new 
cultural theorists are a mixture of the approaches of Inventionists, 
Anti-Traditionalists and Counter-Traditionalists that I discussed 
in the Introduction. They would argue that traditions are modern 
creations offered to meet present demands and that they are a way 
of appealing to the generality of the populace while covering over 

some of the faults and fissures in modern society. Moreover, it is 

their conviction that issues of discontinuity, otherness and internal 

difference have not been given adequate attention in the writings 

of the four intellectuals I have discussed. 


The discussion of culture is central to this entire enterprise. 
They would argue that cultural texts include not only the classical 
nite but also modern popular cultural products such as films and 
"y a ia Culture has to be seen in its full diversity and 
a ee pier a site not for consensus-building and sharing 
pen te a but of conflicts, contestations and struggles 
Cd: so to be stressed. A cultural theorist like James 

1$ extremely critical of the idea of culture as coherent and 
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unified. He remarks, “a powerful structure of feeling continues to 
see culture, wherever it is found, as a coherent body that lives and 
dies. Culture is enduring, traditional, structural (rather than 
contingent, syncretic, historical). Culture is a process of ordering, 
not of disruption. It changes and develops like a living organism.” !0 
Some younger critics inspired by this line of thinking are quick to 
accuse Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, Sarachchandra and 
Amarasekera of these shortcomings and misconceptions. However, 
to be fair to these four writers, it must be asserted that their: 
understanding of culture is more complex than such denunciations 
would have us believe. The arguments made by new cultural 
theorists regarding the importance of focusing on the materialitics 
of culture, the ideological production of culture and the ways in 
which knowledge, power and culture are interlinked as well as the 
continuing influences of colonialism are important and merit 
serious consideration. The four writers whom] discuss in this book 
have paid attention to some of these aspects and not the others. 


Feminist critics argue that none of the four writers discussed 
in this book have displayed a deep and progressive understanding 
of feminist dilemmas in modern Sri Lankan society, and have not 
furthered a strong feminist agenda. It is true that in some of their 
creative works they have portrayed the predicaments of women 
with sympathy and discernment, and Martin Wickramasinghe in 
his interpretations of the poetry of Buddhist nuns the Theri Gatha 
has focused on this aspect. However, the argument of feminist 
oriented critics is that in their discursive formulations of tradition, 
they have not paid sufficient attention to the question of gender. 
Until very recent times, gender was regarded as a biological 
category and a naturally given. That it is socially constructed was 
never adequately recognized. Only in recent times, with the 
remarkable progress in feminist theory in literary and film Studies, 
has this fact come to be regarded as important. Gender is a 
fundamental organizing category of social experience. It is a vital 
mode of cultural analysis and re-description. It is evident that until 
a few decades ago, a masculinist perspective on cultural production, 
Which has sought to convert the masculinist perspective into a 
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universalizing norm, had dominated social analysis. The task of 
. feminist scholars has been to uncover the ‘givenness’ and’ 
naturalness’ of this domination and to point out the inequality of 
the sexes is not a given but a social construction. 


Feminism has played a crucial role in urging us to rethink the 
whole question of gender. Karen Offen, in proposing a thoughtful 
re-examination and re-conceptualization of the public 
understanding of the word feminism based on the history of the 
word and its cognates and on evidence of its use from comparative 
history, makes the following comment. “I would consider as 
feminists any persons, female or male, whose ideas and actions 
(in so far as they can be documented) show them to meet three 
criteria.”!! She goes on to say that they recognize the validity of © 
women’s own interpretation of their experience, they exhibit 
consciousness of unease at the over institutionalized injustice 
towards women and they advocate the elimination of that injustice 
by challenging the authority of patriarchal power. Gender studies 
in recent time have sought to examine how woman is constructed 
in patriarchal discourse and practice and to forge new reading 
strategies which will uncover these. This underlines the need to 
re-conceptualize the relationships among language, signifying 
practices, subjectivity, social space and power. In other words there 
is a newer and more complex understanding of gendered 
subjectivity. Critics of Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, 
Sarachchandra and Amarasekera have argued that they have not 
paid adequate attention to the issue of gender in their explorations 
into tradition. Another criticism leveled against those who advocate 
a resuscitation of tradition is that they are essentialists. The word 
essentialism signifies a belief in true essence. When a tradition is 
seen as unchanging, timeless and irreducible it is called essentialist. 
This approach grows out of the formulations of Aristotle. The 
opposite of essentialism is constructionalism; constructionalism 
argues for the historical and contingent nature of traditions and 
that the notion of essence is itself a construction. They would argue 
that traditions are ever changing signifying practices that are 
influenced by materiality. This essentialist argument cannot be 
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used against the four writers I have discussed in the preceding 
pages because all of them recognized the contingent and 
historically determined nature of tradition. If at all, this charge 
can be directed against Ananda Coomaraswamy who was in the 
habit of locating tradition in a fantasmatic and transcendental space 
as a means of displacing modern cultural anxieties. However, if 
one probes into the contours of his privileged intellectual discourse, 
one sees that it represents a more complex blending of the past 
and the present,.the East and the West. 


Some of the charges made by these cultural theorists are valid 
and deserve careful consideration. But at the same time, it needs 
to be pointed out that in the writings of Cumaratunga, 
Wickramasinghe, Sarachchandra and Amarasekera, there are 
certain aspects that the modern (should I say postmodern?) cultural 
theorists can learn from. For example, let us.consider the question 
of classical texts and the classical tradition from which they emerge 
that have stirred the deepest imagination of these four thinkers. If 
we take newer approaches to cultural analysis such as post- 
structuralism, deconstructionism, post-colonial theory and cultural 
Studies and so on, this is an area that they have not dealt with 
adequately. Let us for example take post-colonial theory. Many of 
the post-colonial theorists are Indian-born and take India as an 
important point of reference in their exegeses. They have done 
very significant work in exploring such topics as nationhood, 
modernization, diasporic writing, English writing in India; some 
important work has been done in relation to modern literary 
writings in Bengali, Hindi, Malayali etc. However, when it comes 
to the classical traditions which have evolved over thousands of 
years and which constitute a vital segment of the cultural legacy 
these critics have been very unsuccessful. This, of course, is very 
surprising in view of the fact that pioneering thinkers such as 
Jacques Derrida took very seriously the Wester classical cultural 
traditions and subject them to deep and profoundly insightful: 
analysis. Indeed, some of Derrida’s most penetrating critiques have 
to do with the texts of Plato and Aristotle. The four intellectuals 
that I discuss in the body of the text, and Ananda Coomaraswamy 
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he Introduction, paid very close ana sustained 
ns. Coomaraswamy'S writings on 
ilosophical and cultura 
the arts and crafts of South Asia, and acer ee a far reachin 
dimensions of the Hindu and Buddhis g 
effect in generating an interest in these topics. | 
ntinuities in traditions and histories urged upon 
by cultural theorists merit closer study. The four writers that I. 
have discussed in this book, on the contrary, seek to emphasize 
the continuities. Theorists such as Michel Foucault who 
championed the notion of discontinuities and ruptures in tradition 
and history have seemed to overstate their case, and there by 
weaken it. Can one meaningfully discuss discontinuities without 
a sense of continuity? It is, of course, interesting to observe that 
Michel Foucault himself, in discussing ideas of modernity, had no 
compunction in going back to Greek times. Cumaratunga, 
Wickramasinghe, Sarachchandra and Amarasekera recognize the 
inevitability of rapid changes and transformations over time; 
' however, they are also aware of the fact that beneath the breaks 
and transformations a sense of continuity runs silently. Their 
writings illuminate this aspect of tradition with great understanding 
and discernment. 


in t 
whom I focus on 1n W ui 
attention to the classical traditio 


The idea of disco 


I pointed out earlier that for the four Sinhala writers discussed 
in the earlier pages, culture and tradition were inseparably linked. 
They realized that in the present world what we are observing is 
the coming together of culture and civilization — two entities that 
were deemed separate by cultural critics such as F. R. Leavis. In 
our globalized world, culture and social life are related to each 
other in newer ways as is reflected in the growing power of the 


ian of commodification, investment of cultures in 
onsumerism, the rise of the society o 


term), and the crucial role played 


our globalized world sociated with the experience of culture in 
one 18 through the coming together of culture 
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and civilization. To be sure, this generates much attention, and the 
four writers subject to analysis in this book articulate this 
effectively. The complex relationship between globality, locality, 
culture and civilization has to be understood in relation to the 
dynamics of modernization. Contrary to what the modernization 
theorists. said, and some still continue to say in different forms, 
modernity is multifaceted and the progress of modemization is 
never linear. It is clear that modernization is a global condition 
that reshapes and re-energizes our understanding of self and society, 
time and space in culturally specific ways. Wickramasinghe and 
Amarasekera, in particular have pointed this out. They also quite 
rightly emphasize the fact that, despite the overwhelming influence 
of modes of production in the dynamics of modernity, modernity 
is not reducible solely to the imperatives of the economic. Its 
relationship to cultural formation is vital and invites close scrutiny. 
Not only the social commentaries of Martin Wickramasinghe and 
Gunadasa Amarasekera, but also their fiction, seek to establish 
this truth. The interaction of modernity and tradition, as we saw 
earlier, is not one of simple opposition; it engages tradition at 
different levels provoking revaluations of tradition. All four writers 
agree that cultures are not timeless entities but products of history, 
politics and geography. They are terrains in which social meanings 
are constantly made, unmade and re-made. It is against this 
background of thinking that the four writers discussed above seek 
to formulate their ideas of tradition, mindful of the fact that tradition 
is more than a mere invention of present expediency. 


Another important point that emerges from the writings of 
Munidasa Cumaratunga, Martin Wickramasinghe, Ediriweera 
Sarachchandra and Gunadasa Amarasekera is the idea that the 
common habit among academics of portraying the Third World as 
an undifferentiated and monolithic entity has to be abandoned; 
Moreover, they claim, explicitly and implicitly, that the Third World 
IS being displayed in negative terms as the Other of the West, and 
that the Euro-American referent continues to be the defining 
Concept. These four writers challenge that practice; especially in 
the Writings of Amarasekera one observes this antipathy at its 
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fiercest. Their argument is that the Third World is a conceptual 
creation of the West, and that we should jettison that. and start 
with the history and tradition of Third World countries asa wayof 
circumventing this binarism and grasping the culture specific 
contours of the diiferent Third World countries. In this regard, 
Indian intellectuals like Ashis Nandy are also taking the same path 
towards re-understanding and re-definition of the Third World.!2 


The concept of experience has become suspect in modern 
theory; it is looked down upon as a left-over from traditional 
humanism or more recent phenomenological thinking. The four 
writers examined in this book challenge this view and are keen to 
point out the centrality of the concept of human experience in 
understanding self and society. The word experience has generated 
much discussion and even polemics in recent times. The current 
post-phenomenological thinking has sought to devalue the concept 
of experience as being ideologically suspect, a product of discourse, 
and marginal to contemporary theoretical discussions. The work 
of such scholars as Lyotard, Derrida, and Althusser tend to reinforce 
this point. The writings of Foucault and Bataille take a position in 
between while Barthes and de Certeau choose to underline the 
importance of experience. It is that experience is in terminal crisis. 
It is Lyotard’s belief that experience is constantly undermined by 
the forces of techno-science, the mass life of the metropolis and 
absence of a sense of temporal direction resulting in retrospective 
memory. Critics like Raymond Williams appreciate the value of — 
the concept of experience while being sensitive to its fraught nature. 
- Williams expresses the view that experience involves an appeal . 
to the whole consciousness, the whole being as against dependence 
on most specialized or more restricted faculties. Therefore, it is a 
part of the general movement which underlies the growth of culture. 
According to him, the strength of this appeal to wholeness, against 
forms of thought which would exclude certain forms of 
consciousness as being merely personal or emotional is evident. 
What the four writers that I have focused on point out is that despite 
all its drawbacks and ambivalences, the concept of experience 
can be used productively in re-understanding the role and function 
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of culture and its relationship to tradition. For them, the words 
‘athdakeema’ and ‘anubhuthiya’ — Sinhala equivalents for the word 
experience — carry a strong emotional charge. 


Another important concept that emerges from the writings of 
these writers is that of community. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that modern cultural theorists seem to pay inadequate 
attention to the idea of community. In the writings of Munidasa 
Cumaratunga and Martin Wickramasinghe it is evident that the 
concept of community shaped by a historically evolving tradition 
plays a central and determining role. In modern Western cultural 
theory, and in the works of Asian commentators inspired by 
Western theory, the community is seen as a site in which individual ' 
interests are negotiated. Therefore, the focus is still on the 
individual; but in the writings of Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, 
Sarachchandra and Amarasekera the focus is on the networks of 
commonalities that constitute the community and the idea of the 
community being a precondition for the success of the individual. 
Therefore, it can be said that the idea of community pursued by 
the four Sinhala cultural intellectuals that I foreground in this study 
deserve careful consideration. Habermas whose ideas don’t 
necessarily accord with those of the four writers I explore makes 
an interesting observation about collective consciousness and 
community. He says that, “the core of collective consciousness 1s 
normative consensus established and regenerated in the ritual 

practices of a community of believers. Members thereby orient 
themselves to religious symbols. The inter-subjective unity of the 
collective presents itself to them in the concept of the holy. This 
collective identity defines the circle of those who understand 
themselves as members of the same social group and can speak of 
them selves in the first-person plural. The symbolic actions of the 
rights can be comprehended as residues of a stage of 
communication that has already been gone beyond in domains 
of profane social cooperation.”!3 Here, he focuses on the way 
how a community constitutes itself as a group. He goes on to 
explain the way the normative power within these contexts is 
expressed through communicative action. “Only in and through 
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ncan the energies of social solidarity attached 
lism branch out and be imparted, in the form of 
h to institutions and to persons.” The work 
kera resonates with these views of Habermas. 


communicative actio 
to religious symbo 
moral authority bot 


of Gunadasa Amarase 


The idea of history an 
complicated and the writer 
The historical consciousne 


d its relationship to tradition is very 
s that I discussed are fully aware of it, 
ss, which in many ways informs 


tradition, has been subject to close scrutiny by all of them. Their 
understanding of historical consciousness finds an echo in the 
formulations of Gadamer. He says in T ruth and Method that, “our 
historical consciousness is always filled with a variety of voices 
in which the echo of the past is heard. Only in the multifariousness 
of such voices is it there. This constitutes the nature of the tradition 
in which we want to share and have a part. Modern historical 
research itself is not only research, but the mediation of tradition.”!5 
When we examine the lines of argument developed in works such 
as Sinhala Sahityaye Nageema and Sinhala Kavya Sampradaya 
we see the importance accorded to the idea of historical 
consciousness and how it jives with that of Gadamer that I have 


alluded to above. 


Another important concept that finds articulation in the writers 
discussed in the preceding pages is that of agency — individuals as 
carriers and transformers of tradition. This is crucial to the notion 
of tradition enunciated by Cumaratunga, Wickramasinghe, 

Sarachchandra and Amarasekera. The concept of agency has 
become a vital signpost in contemporary cultural criticism. It is 
important that we take care not to treat the notion of human agency 
_ as a trans-discursive and non-problematic category. Our critical 
gaze should be trained on the historical and cultural conditions 
that facilitate the discursive production of agency. The agent, as I 
ae i denotes the locus from which an action can be initiated, 
ari k EA ili WAA or resistance, mainly from the 
term agent will be used : ae ee iie Ya 
where by virtue of contradisu idea of a form of subjectivity 

ctions and disturbances in and among 
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subject-positions, the possibility (indeed actuality) of resistance 
to the ideological pressure is allowed for.”!® This is the broad sense 
in which I used the term agency. Etymologically speaking, the 
words ‘kathuvara’ and ‘karaka’ found in the works of these writers 
signify the agency that I am referring to. What is interesting about 
the four writers examined in the earlier chapters is that all of them, 
while recognizing the importance of agency, are also deeply 
mindful of the fact of the social relations within which agencies 
are constituted, located and nurtured should also receive close 
critical attention. 


One of the cardinal tenets of deconstruction and those modes 
of analysis inspired by it is that the signifier is constantly deferred. 
This is also a central belief among those who subscribe to the 
classical Indian theories of rasa and dvani. The classical Indian 
theorist Mammata, who was greatly influenced by the Dvani 
School, makes the following observation. “The poem is most 
effective when the suggested meaning exceeds the articulated 
sense. The knowledgeable referred to it as dhvani.”!7 What we 
find here is a close parallel to the views of deconstructionists 
regarding the deferral of meaning in the signifier. Martin: 
Wickramasinghe and Sarachchandra have used this concept very 
effectively to enforce the point that the articulated meaning always 
transcends itself long before deconstruction gained popularity as 
a reading strategy and a mode of critical analysis. This once again, 
reinforces the need to pay close attention to indigenous concepts 

that I referred to earlier. E 


What this discussion points to is the fact that there are numerous 
insights and lines of inquiry inscribed in the writings of Munidasa 
Cumaratunga, Martin Wickramasinghe, Ediriweera Sarachchandra, . 
and Gunadasa Amarasekera that could be pursued by contemporary 
cultural theorists with great profit. Our endeavour should not be 
to contain them within Western theories or to impose the strait 
jacket of Western conceptualities on them but rather to promote a 
dialogue between the two sets of writing which could lead to a 
Productive critical discussion. These writers are not without their 
deficiencies — errors of judgment and interpretation. However, their 
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strengths far outweigh the weaknesses. One important area that 
invites focused study is the way in which they engage tradition, 
and elucidate how its authority impinges on modernity. Their 
writings enable us to get a critical purchase on the animating 
presence of the past in modem existence. We should be particularly 
sensitive to the way the past — the past that has unfortunately 


received short shrift in contemporary cultural re-descriptions — 
speaks eloquently through their writings. 
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